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THE MASQUERADER 


by 
KATHERINE CECIL 
THURSTON 


TED BY & 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD ~ 


Two men, not related, but looking absolutely alike——one married, 
the other a bachelor—secretly change places. The novel develops 
along lines new to fiction, and is a foreeful, compelling story; not 
a story of style and words, but a story of doing, a history of 
life in action. The moral problem involved is a strange one. 


A CURIOUS LETTER 


When this story was running serially people kept writing in begging 
eagerly for advanced proofs, one reader pleading that he had heart 
disease and fearing that he might die before the story ended. Such 
was the breathless interest in. the story. 


COMPARED WITH ‘‘(MONTE-CRISTO”’ 


While it was running in Blackwood’s—the oldest magazine in England 
—one of the oldest subscribers wrote to the editor: “Never since I 
waited feverishly sixty years ago for ‘Monte-Cristo’ have I been so | 
excited by a story. And Mrs. Thurston has given me what Dumas 
did not—a perpetually increasing wonder as to how the adventure 


is to end.” 
LIFE OVERRUNNING 


The ™ ¥. Evening Mail says: “‘ This is the story of a strong man and a strong woman and their | 
high-handed grasping for happiness in the face of the moral law. The woman, magnificent 
in her love, rises above considerations of conventions, above fear; above conscience. Circum- 
stances give her the right to follow the dictates of an overwhelming passion. ... It will take 
rank with the few really good books.” 
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most influential Man in Japan—four times Premier, and now principal Adviser to his Majesty ‘the Emperor 
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COMMENT 


Tue Herald’s prediction has been triumphantly fulfilled. 
The people have decided. In view of the fact, however, that 
these words are written several days before the result is an- 


nounced, our comment thereon must be postponed until next — 


week. The duty which last week we said confronted every 
true patriot, namely, to be as cross at the finish as possible, 
was abundantly performed. The Judge himself blazed the 
way. In the interest of historical accuracy the fact must 
be recorded that on October 31 he woke up and began to 
run for President instead of for Chief Justice. He was a little 
late, but, having once started, did make life interesting, 
especially for the great and good father and his patient 
Fripay. He also cheered up Mr. Putirzer, whose distress 
of mind over the candidate’s apathetic attitude had reached 
an acute stage. All other so-called issues were set aside, 
and the Judge personally led the last desperate charge up 
corruption hill. Whether he succeeded in driving all before 
him as effectually as his rival at San Juan the reader may 
determine by glancing at the head-lines in his favorite daily 
auction poster. 


Despite the noticeable absence of silly street parades, blazing 
torches, and flapping banners,.it has been an interesting and 
useful campaign. Genuine interest has really been aroused 
in our national problems. A sufficient number of speeches 
and letters have been heard and read to foster in the minds 
of the people a sober realization of the necessity of paying 
more strict attention to the conduct of our public affairs. 
We venture the prediction that the next Congress will be 


watched more closely, and its debates followed with keener | 


zest, than has been observable in many years. While it is 
too much to hope that we may abruptly overcome our happy- 
go-lucky tendencies, and take as serious a hold of the affairs 


of our great Federal corporation as the English do, for ex- 
ample, yet no observer can doubt that the widespread in- 


terest created during the progress of the campaign of 1904 
will continue in a greater or less degree. If, as we believe, 
this should prove to be the case, the election, expensive as 
it has been in some ways, will have been worth many times 
more than it has cost. 


Nor has the usefulness of the campaign been impaired 
by the injection of good nature. In common, we hope, with 
our readers, of whom, by the way, there are many thousands 
more than at the beginning of the canvass, we ourselves have 
the satisfying recollection of an enjoyable experience. With- 
out pretending to be independent, we have been, and have 
therefore revelled in the opportunity to elucidate our simple 
but expressive platform. It is with regret that we now part 
with some of the more charming characters of the play. 
We shall miss the Colonel and the Judge, but there will ever 


‘first. 
‘recognition of consistency. Being radical, their support of 
the Democratic ticket under the conditions existing could 


Republican. 
conclusion that the newspapers have done well and may learn 3 
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remain a warm spot in our affections for Mr. IcrsBanks, 
Grandpa, Secretary Psuaw, sly old Uncle Daviv, Dr. Stias 
Cannot SwatLow, Tom, Grorce WILLIAMS and even 
the CockrRAN and the Cram. It is fitting, however, that now 
they should assume their more dignified parts, and with 
gratitude for the entertainment they have afforded us in the 
past, we look hopefully to further and better acquaintance 
in the future.. 


Nor should we overlook, as we approach the joyous Thanks- 
giving-time, our indebtedness to the solemn editors. It is 
a curious psychological fact that when a plain human being, 
subject to the ordinary frailties of mankind, géts to be the 
editor of a great newspaper he almost invariably becomes so 
conceited that he deceives even himself. Being so situated that 
the other man cannot even talk back unless he see fit to permit 
him to do so, there gradually grows up within the inner con- 
sciousness of the truly great journalist a sincere conviction that 
he really does know it all. Incidentally he is the most sensitive 
person living—a fact which has been of inestimable service 
to us in our gentle endeavors to encourage in their thought- 
ful intellects the growth of a love for truth and the exercise 
of common sense. On the whole, as we look back, we cheer- 
fully bear testimony to the fact that they have done pretty 
well. It took Mr. Putirzer a long time to find the penitent 
spirit which he had put aside temporarily, but he finally did, 
and now resumes his rightful position as the foremost living 
journalist. Dr. McKriway also ceased to be blatantly fair 
after a time, and made an eminently successful demonstration 
of the fact that a strong clear light may burn even in darkest 
Brooklyn. Marse Henry, of whom Mr. O’SuL.ivan writes 
entertainingly on another page, slipped a minor cog, but it 
was with the tongue, not with the pen, which we are happy 
to observe continues to be as fascinating as ever. Upon 
the Tribune fell the burden of successfully defending the 
acts of an ideal administration, and we cheerfully testify 
that it has performed its part in a manner that should prove 
gratifying to the shade of Horace Greetey. Mr. Larran’s 
previous expressions of approval of qualities not exemplified 
by Mr. Roosrevett left the Sun in a somewhat awkward 
position, from which, however, it extricated itself most 
adroitly, by supporting the Democratic candidate. for 
ernor. 


The Even:ng Post’s ingrowing habit of criticism in- 
duced a hasty utterance against the same candidate which 
was not calculated to aid materially the candidacy of Judge 
Parker, but it effected as complete recovery as was possible 
by promptly adopting a policy of oppressive silence. The 
Herald’s departure from its traditional disposition to support 
nobody and nothing has heen crowned by a result which Mr. 
BENNETT is now doubtless contemplating with divergent emo- 
tions. Of all the newspapers in New York, the one which 
has approached most closely to what an American newspaper 
should be in straightforwardness and tone, the Times stands 
To Mr. Hearst’s papers must be accorded, at least, 


not be other than that resulting from a choice, as_ they 
considered, between two evils. Moreover, Mr. Hearst’s re- 
fuSal to decline a ratification of his nomination for Congress 
by the Populists, at the behest of the Tammany chief, was 
manful and praiseworthy. Finally, Mr. STODDARD, in taking 
a gentle hint gratuitously offered, did well in inducing Mr. 
Tomer Davenport to inject ideas into his interesting carica- 
tures in the Evening Mail. In breadth, sanity, and logic, 
no one of the hundred newspapers which we have studicd 
more or less minutely during the campaign has compared 
with the Boston Herald, and second to that is the Springfic!d 
On the whole, we feel justified in reaching tlie © 


to do better. 


Of the individuals who have been active, the great and 
good father himself comes in for first prize. .Thorouglly 
appreciating, as he did, the great boon which could be con- 
ferred upon his fellow countrymen only through the contiiu- 
ance of an absolutely ideal administration, he put both shoul- 
ders to the wheel and pushed with all his might by. day nd 
night. Some say he even worked Sundays when not in church, 
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but this we can hardly believe. The bogey men of the’ cam- 
paign were the two chairmen. Mr. Taacart suffered ridi- 
cule and Mr. CorteLyou abuse, both with less justice than 
propriety. The latter, at any rate, has proven himself to 
be a man of distinct executive capacity and industrious and 
patient to a degree. The members of the cabinet have been 
grievously overworked, but how else could they expect to 
hold the favor of thé master? Senator FairBANKS has made 
a really wonderful canvass. Probably he himself could not tell 
how many speeches he has made, or how many miles he has 
travelled, but a more; notable example of tireless energy re- 
sulting in a better and more favorable appreciation of true 
quality has not been seen in many a year. On the Demo- 
eratie side, the gratitude not only of Judge Parker, but of the 
entire Democratic party, is due primarily to Mr. Nicouu, Mr. 
SuEEHAN, Mr. Ryan, Mr. BetMont, and former Senator SMITH. 
Mr. Bryan’s grumpiness also wore away, and there remains 
no suspicion of a lack on his part of sincerity and effective- 
ness. Of the young men not previously known in national 
polities, the two who have accomplished most in an unob- 
trusive but effective manner have been CLARENCE H. Mackay, 
Republican, and Grorce W. Younc, Democrat. On behalf 
of the Populists. Mr. Watson has fought single-handed and 
with manifestations of extraordinary intelligence and vigor. 
Last, though hardly least, the American people themselves 
have behaved extraordinarily well. Certainly in no recent 
year has a campaign been conducted upon so high a plane, 
and this could not have been the case if the managers had 
not felt the necessity of meeting that stern requirement of 
the men behind the ballots. 


It was part of the sarcasm of polities that so much should 
have been made in the last fortnight. of the campaign of 
Chairman Corte_you and the corporations. We don’t be- 
lieve there has been 4 more upright man selected to manage 
a national campaign since the Republican party came into 
being than Correnyou. We dcn’t believe that there has been a 
eandidate in the same period less tolerant of crooked means 
to compass his election than President Roosrve.tt. We be- 
that one principal reason why RoosrtvELtt chose Cortet- 
you was that CorreELyou was sympathetic with his desire 
for a clean campaign. Nevertheless, the choice of a cabinet 
officer for campaign-manager produced a situation. The 
corporations have long been a reliance of the Republicans 
when it came to collecting campaign funds. CorTetyou left 
the cabinet to be manager, and it has been understood that 
he would return to the cabinet as soon as possible after elec- 
tion. To pay money to him was the very next thing to pay- 
ing money to the government itself. When a railroad was 
invited to contribute, its officers could say: “ We have very 
important postal contracts. We knew CorTeLyou was slated 


to be Postmaster. We paid up.” That was the situation, | 


and its weaknesses are obvious.. That the Democrats should 
not have made the most of it was hardly to be expected. They 


certainly worked it for all it was worth, yet we doubt if the . 


claim that the late Secretary of Commerce was chosen man- 
ager because he knew the secrets of the corporations affected 
many votes. Plenty of confirmed Democrats believed that 
story, but no voter who was intelligently doubtful did. The 
facts suggested the inference, but they did not compel it, 
and very few, if any, discriminating doubtful voters accepted 
it. The great fact that the trusts and the concerns that find 
a profit in the Dinatey tariff expect, and are expected, to put 
up money to support the Dinciry tariff affected many votes, 
but we can’t believe that the bugahoo of CorTELYoU as a black- 


mailer was really worth the trouble that was spent to. rig it 


out. 


On Sunday, October 30, Dr. McArtuur, a_ Baptist 
preacher in New York, said in his evening sermon (on 
Church and Politics): “Speeches have been made recently. 
that are a reproach to American citizenship. I mean criticisms 
of President Roosrevett and Secretary Hay. ... There is a 
inan in our State to-day, a candidate for a high office, whose 
statements reflecting on Governor Tart, ex-Secretary Roor, 


ind others, show merely ignorance. His very misstatements | 


rob him of his power.” Dr. McArtuur seems to have meant 
Judge Parker. That Sunday night our reverend brother 
evidently believed, on the word of various members of Pres- 
ident Roosrvett’s cabinet and other eminent citizens, that 


him appear incompetent to be President. 


Judge Parker had emitted a series of gross misstatements, 
that showed him so ignorant and so credulous, as to make 
A good many 
thoughtful men received this same impression in: the week 


ending October 29. Judge Parker had said, for example, that 


the Philippines cost $650,000,000 and 200,000 lives, and that 
the islands, politically and economically, were in a forlorn 
condition. Secretary Tarr had replied that the estimated 
cost in money was about $450,000,000 too large, and the esti- 
inated cost in life was 195,000 too large, and he offered Gov- 
ernor WriGcHT’s cabled assurance that the- Philippines were 
doing very wel! in all particulars, and that. Judge Parker 
had been grossly deceived. ‘That was enough for the time 
being for a great many people. Tarr had said it, and Tarr 
was a good man. Hay had said it, and Hay was a good man. 
To doubters who questioned whether Secretary Tart’s figures 
were conclusive, or whether the Philippines were quite as 
prosperous and contented as Governor Wricut’s solicited 
statement seemed to show, the answer was: “Do you think 
Tart would lie? Do you think Wricut would lie? Can’t 
you take Hay’s word?” For Dr. McArtHuur—for many men 
who knew the character of Hay and Tarr and read their 


words, and did not get hold of Judge ParkeErR’s own words, - 


and diseover the authorities on which he based them—it 
seemed obvious that Parker’s statements showed “ 
ignorance.” 


Now the fact is that the Judge was not far out in his 
statements; many of them were disputable; some of them, 
doubtless, were partly erroneous;- but they all had some basis, 
and they were all arguable. No more than that can be said 
of the counter-statements of Hay and Tarr. The Judge 
was a lawyer candidate arguing against the Administratien. 
The other gentlemen were skilled advocates arguing for the 
Administration, putting their best foot forward, and ham- 
mering the rival lawyer at every fair chance. Counting in 
the indirect expenses (naval inerease, and so on) fairly at- 
tributable to our possession of the Philippines, Heaven knows 
what is the total sum they have cost us, but it can easily be 
computed to be double Secretary Tart’s estimate. Counting 
all the deaths directly and indirectly due to our forcible 
acquisition of the Philippines—of course including the 
Filipinos who died both in battle and of diseases consequent 
to the war—we candidly doubt whether Judge Parker’s 
estimate was excessive. We hope the condition of things in 
the Philippines isn’t quite so bad as Judge PArKeEr’s authority, 
Mr. WILLIS, makes out, but though it is just as good as Judge 


‘Tart and Governor Wricut and the present Administration 


can make it, it is very, very far from being satisfactory. 


Dr. McArtHuur was deluded to a certain extent—and so 
were many others—by the high personal character of the 
gentlemen whose statements he had read. Mr. Root once 
said in a public address that when he became Secretary of 
War he tcok the army for his client. So he did, and worked 
hard for it, and defended it from aspersions as though he 
were retained as its advocate. In such matters as the water- 


cure scandals he was on the side of the arniy and made its— 


case appear as well as he could, and admitted the truth of no 
accusations against it until he had to. In like manner, in 
the campaign just closed, he and Mr. Tart and Mr. Hay 
and Mr. Knox and Mr. Moopy have been on the side of the 
Administration, and have defended it against attacks, and 
have made such counter-onslaughts as they thought expedient. 
It was all right. They haven’t made any pretence of being 
on both sides at once. They have been valiant and efficient 
in their cause, and worked like good and able lawyers to make 
their side win. There isn’t any other way to carry on a 
campaign than to speak up for your own side and hammer 
the adversary, making his statements appear as improbable 
as you can, and his intentions as ruinous and discreditable 
as the obvious facts allow. That is what both the Republican 


and the Democratiz. orators have been doing, and those that , 


brought to the work the most brains, the best language, and 
the highest personal reputation have done it to the best 
advantage. 


It has been a fair fight. Lies have mostly failed. Slanders 
have prospered little. In the Presidential contest there has 
been very little personal vilification, but there has been the 
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usual give and take between speakers. When the Judge 
finally jumped into the ring, he doubtless expected to be 
thumped, and he was not disappointed. When Tarr and Hay 
climbed over the ropes, depend upon it they were not looking 
for any ingenuous man of God to declare from the pulpit 
that they were too good to hammer. Certainly they gave 
quite as much as they got, and have nothing to complain of. 
And as for the Colonel, if he had a sorrow it certainly was not 
that the lofty office which he holds did not protect him from 
criticism while he was trying to get a better grip on it. Not 
at all! If he could only have been in with the rest, getting 
home with his hooks on the beaks and slats of various ad- 
versaries, landing on their solar plexuses, and anon clinching 
with one of them and tearing up the sawdust, what a happy, 
happy Colonel he would have been! Ah, the gaudiuwm cer- 
taminis! Dr. McArtuur doesn’t seem to understand about 
it. All the fighting-man asks is a fair fight and a just and 
sober umpire. 


The Globe persisted to the end in the conviction, repeatedly 
and feelingly expressed, that it was grossly improper to sug- 
gest anything derogatory to the virtue, probity, or discretion 
of the President of the United States. Its aspiration was 
lofty but impossible. Candidates are bound to be overhauled, 
no matter who is President. Yet we do not doubt that the 
Globe is of the same opinion still, and will continue to think 
exactly the same in 1908. 


Discussion of the trusts for the purpose of influencing 
votes ceased for the time being on Tuesday, but the trusts 
will still be diseussed by perscns of inquiring minds who 
want to know. Mr. Joun Bates Crark, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in Columbia University, considers in the 
October Century the real dangers of the trusts, and the pos- 
sibility of regulating them into innocuousness. The greatest 
of the real dangers Mr. Ciark finds to be the alliance of 
the trust with the political machine. Appreciation of that 
danger brought Judge Parker many votes, and will bring 
many more votes to some future party that deserves them 
better. At present the trusts (like the railroads) are com- 
pelled to be in politics. Self-preservation constrains them 
to it. But sooner or later, Mr. CLiark thinks, the people will 
regulate them. And how? THe says that to make the trusts 
innocuous four things must be done. First, stop diserimina- 


tions by railroads. Equal rates for car-lot loads of goods of. 


a certain kind will have to be established. Second, stop the 
flooding of particular localities with goods offered at cut- 
throat prices to kill local competition. This process is 
euphemistically ealled “cleaning up a territory.” The trust 
stories have made us familiar with it. Third, stop the 
scheme of selling one kind of goods cheap to crush com- 
petitors who make only goods of that kind. Fourth, rule 
out the “ factors’ agreement ”—the refusal of the trust to 
sell goods to a dealer at a living price unless he will promise 
not to buy similar articles of a competitor. “It is a hard 
and up-hill road,” says Professor CLark, “that Democracy 
must travel in its efforts to regulate trusts.” It is indeed 
if the last three of his four necessaries are to be accom- 
plished. He admits the difficulties of the path he points out, 
but declares there is no possible doubt that Democracy must 
travel by that route, or go farther and fare worse. Socialism 
is the alternative. | 


The opinions of the professors on these subjects are in- 
teresting. There has been more discussion of living issues 
in the campaign just closed than the country has seen for 
twelve years. The discussion will not all stop. <A great 
many voters are sufficiently interested in these issues to wish 
for fuller information. They want to know what the trusts 
are really doing to them, what the tariff is doing, how con- 
ditions can be bettered, and what it will probably cost to 
better them. If they think the proposed betterment is worth 
the price, they will eventually go in for it, and once they 
get started they will not be scared off by the assurance— 
which will be well founded—that to dock the tariff and choke 
the trusts will, for a time, scare money into its hole and 
cheek prosperity. 


Attempts to investigate and describe the condition of the 
Philippines tend to result in a blight on the reputation of 
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the investigator analogous to that suffered by the presumptu- | 


ous souls who try to plumb the deeps of spiritism. There is 
a belief that there are existing facts of importance about the 
Philippines, just as there may be facts of great importance 
about the world of spirits, but whoever claims to have got hold 
of some of them is apt to be set: down at once as “ cracked,” 
and not worthy of attention from serious minds. The reason, 
doubtless, is that what we have been able to learn so far 
either about the spirits or the Philippines has been disappoint- 
ing. It is felt that the spirit-land and the Philippines are 
both domains permeated with illusions, and that folks who 
think they know about them must be treated with charity 
or with impatience, according to their standing in relation 
to other things. An effort to learn something about spirit- 
land has been imputed to Professor WILLIAM JAMES and to 
Mr. AnprReEw Lanc and to Professor Hystop. We treat them 
all with forbearing respect because they are men of note, the 
first in philosophy; the second in literature, scholarship, and 
hack-writing; the third in pedagogy; but we abate our con- 
sideration for Mr. Hystop a little because we think he tries 
to know too much. He has just come out with a new spirit 
story about systematic, instantaneous thought-transference 
across the Atlantic, which, being outside of our experience, 
makes us speculate anew about the status of his discretion. 


In like manner we respect Mr. Tart because he is a-states- 
man, and Governor Wricut because he is an honest man 
and a faithful administrator, and Mr. ScHurMAN because he 
is a college president, notwithstanding they assume to know 
something about the Philippines and the condition of the 
Filipinos. But when Judge Parker’s authority, Professor 
WILLIis, claims to know something too, evidence is submitted 
that he is the sort of man one might expect; that he is young 
(only thirty); that he is a reformer and prone to have il- 
lusions, as was demonstrated in Washington, where he once 
figured as a newspaper correspondent who wanted to know 
too much. The Sun discovers that he is a person with a gift 
for “butting in,” whose characteristics are gullibility and 
meddlesomeness, and his specialty fly-gobbling and mares’- 
nests. It may be true—we don’t know. For our part, we had 
far sooner credit Judge Tart’s and Governor Wricut’s hope- 
ful ante-election opinions than Wruuis’s doleful ones. It is 
pleasanter. But if we had a confiding young friend who 
believed he had special knowledge about the Philippines and 
applied for advice about disclosing it, we should say to him: 
“Let it perish with you. If you divulge it, it will impair 
your reputation for sense, even if it doesn’t blast. your char- 
acter.” | 


Some of the newspaper comments on President RoosEvELT’s 
proposal of a second peace conference. are misleading. It is 
not true that, in the note addressed to our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in foreign capitals, Secretary Hay, either explicitly 
or by implication, endorses the establishment of an interna- 
tional congress to meet periodically in the interest of- peace. 
In the invitation, the text of which is published, there is not a 
word that can be construed as advocating so visionary a 
project. Mr. Hay is at pains to point out that in suggest- 
ing a second conference he is but carrying out an express pro- 
vision of the meeting held at The Hague in 1899, which recog- 
nized that it left temporarily unsettled certain specified ques- 
tions relating to international law. The present war in the 
Far East has emphasized the importance of coming as quickly 
as possible to an agreement concerning those questions which 
relate, first, to the rights and duties of neutrals; secondly, to 
the inviolability of private property in naval warfare; and, 
lastly, to the bombardment of forts, towns, and villages by a 
naval foree. Among the matters obviously affecting the 


rights of neutrals are the distinction to be made between abso- . 


lute and conditional contraband of war and the inviolability 
of the official and private correspondence of neutrals. It will 


be remembered that, after the outbreak of the present contest, - 


Russia propounded the principle that food and cotton, to- 
gether with certain other articles, should, under all circum- 
stances, be treated as contraband, but subsequently, in defer- 
ence to the protest of neutral powers, she agreed that sucli 
commodities should be placed in the category of things con- 
ditionally contraband. It will also be recalled that not only 
the private correspondence of American citizens, but also an 
official communication of our Navy Department to an Amer- 
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ican war-ship, was seized on board the steamer Calchas. Here, 
again, our remonstrance has been met with an expression of 
willingness to respect hereafter our official correspondence. 


Attention is also directed in Mr. Hay’s note to the fact that 
the treatment due to refugee belligerent ships in neutral ports 
requires precise definition. That, notoriously, is a matter about 
which there has been some difference of opinion, when Rus- 
sian war-vessels have taken refuge in Chinese, German, and 
American ports. To suggest to foreign powers the expediency 
of declaring the inviolability of private property in naval war- 
fare was made the President’s duty by the resolution adopted 
by our Senate and House of Representatives on April 28 of 


the current year. The resolution advocated the exemption of 


all private property at sea, not contraband of war, from cap- 
ture or destruction by belligerents. and pronounced it desirable 
that the President should endeavor to procure the adoption 


‘of the principle by the chief maritime powers. Not content 


with a precise indication of the aims of the -proposed con- 
ference, Mr. Hay was careful to repel the imputation that an 
navowed purpose of the meeting was to interpose in the con- 
flict between Russia and Japan. WHe instructed our repre- 
sentatives to remind foreign governments that at the time 
(August 24, 1898) when the Emperor of Russia sent forth 
his invitation to the nations to meet at The Hague, no treaty 
of peace had been concluded between the United States and 
Spain; yet the Hague Conference, when it assembled, assumed 
no function of intervention or even suggestion with regard to 
the settlement of the dispute between Spain and the United 
States. Under al] the circumstances, we are unable to see 
why Mr. Roosevett’s invitation should not be accepted by all 
the signatories of the Hague Convention; and the resentful 
tone of the reply understood to have been made by the St. 
Petersburg Foreign Office cannot be reconciled with the step 
taken by the Czar while our own quarrel with Spain remained 
as yet unsettled. | 


Although we have, as yet, no complete official reports from 
Tokyo, nor from St. Petersburg, of the casualties suffered in 
the fiercely contested battle of Shaho—we have not even re- 
ceived full and trustworthy data regarding the losses incurred 
in the preceding battle of Liao-Yang—it is reasonable to 
conelude from the data thus far forthcoming that the aggre- 
vate number of killed and wounded in the latest action, or 
series of actions, which have taken their name from the Sha 
River, did not fall much, if any, short of sixty thousand men. 
This would represent a loss of about twelve per cent., if it 
be true that the total number of combatants who either were 
engaged, or might have been brought upon the field at the 
option of the commanders, was about five hundred thousand. 
We shall not ask the reader to review gruesome statistics, but 
students of military history are aware that the percentage just 


named, appalling as it is. was surpassed considerably in some 


of the battles of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
and has even been exceeded in comparatively recent times. 
What is likely to strike the chronicler of the pending contest as 
exceptional is the fact that, sanguinary as was the fighting at 
Liao-Yang and at the Shaho, it was in both cases indecisive 
as regards the outcome of the campaign. 
the Japanese gained a signal success at Liao-Yang, for they 
drove the Russian commander from that place, which had 
been carefully fortified with a view to prolonged occupation. 
General Kuropatkin, however, merely withdrew to Mukden, 
ind proceeded to form a new line of defence. The battle of 
Shaho, also, must be reckoned a victory for the Japanese, 
hecause they repulsed an advance of the enemy, which was 
ostensibly intended for the relief of Port Arthur. The Rus- 
slans, nevertheless, hold Mukden, and seem likely to continue 
to hold it for an indefinite period. Meanwhile, they are being 
reenforeed at a rate variously computed by eye-witnesses 


at from four hundred to a thousand a day. The hope of re-' 


lieving Port Arthur by land is now avowedly abandoned, and 
can hardly have been entertained seriously, for, even had 
Marshal Oyama been beaten, and General Kuropatxin had 
been able to reach the Liao-Tung peninsula, he could never— 
so long as the Japanese control the sea—have crossed the 
narrow isthmus connecting that peninsula with the promontory 
on which Port Arthur is situated. That the fortress will 
hold out until the arrival of Russia’s Baltic fleet in Far- 
astern waters must be accounted improbable, in view of the 


Unquestionably 


straits to which the shrunken garrison is reduced, and of the. 
remarkable progress lately made by the Japanese in the 


| reduction of the defensive works. 


That the Baltic fleet will reach the Yellow Sea without again 
perpetrating some grave violaticn of the rights of neutrals 
is probably too much to expect, in view of the extraordinary 


‘ orders said to have been given to its commander by the Rus- 


sian Admiralty, and of the panic-stricken condition of its 


‘officers. If it be true that Admiral RosestvENSKY was directed 


to fire at any vessel which he might encounter, and to which 
he should see fit to impute hostile intentions, the blame for - 
the assault on the British fishing-craft in the North Sea 
must be shifted from his shoulders to thosé of his superiors. 
It must now be clear to the Admiral that, if he carries out 


‘such orders, he is likely to be made a scapegoat for the sins 


of the Russian Navy Department, and we should, therefore, 
not be surprised if the report that he has offered his resignation 
should be confirmed. As for the subordinate officers in the 
Russian fleet, there seems to be no doubt that they had been 
in a state of panic, if not of intoxication, since they left the 
Baltic, for it turns out that they had fired on a Swedish 
merchantman, and also on a German vessel, before they 
found themselves enveleped, as they imagined, at night in 
the North Sea by a squadron of hostile torpedo-boats dis- 
guised as trawlers. We are told that rumors had been current 
for some time at St. Petersburg and Cronstadt that Japanese 
naval officers had been seen in English and Swedish ports 
trying to equip steam fishing-smacks with apparatus for dis- 
charging torpedoes. Moreover. Admiral RoJEstveNSKy, who, 
hitherto, has been regarded as a man of veracity and honor, 
asserts that on the night of October 21-22 his fleet was actu- 
ally fired upon by one or two torpedo-boats, possibly, in our 
opinion, his cwn, and that some of his men were wounded. 


This is obviously an assertion which is capable of proof 
or of refutation at the official inquiry which is to be instituted 
by the Russian authorities at Vigo, and before the internation- 
al commission which subsequently will review the evidence. 
Aceording to one theory, which is not devoid of probability, 
the torpedo-boats, which the Russian Admiral says he encoun- 
tered, belonged to a detachment of his own fleet, which had 
got separated from the main body, and rejoined it unex- 
pectedly during the darkness. On the face of things, at all 
events, there are two sides to the story, and it would have 
been the. height of folly for the British government to have 
rendered a war-with Russia inevitable by insisting upon con- 
ditions to which no self-respecting nation could accede. Such 
conditions, we mean, as the immediate return of the Baltic 
fleet to Russia, or the demand that the Russian Admiralty 
should summarily punish Admiral RosestveNsky without 
waiting to hear what the latter might have to say in self- 
defence. The only reasonable method of dealing with the -: 


North Sea incident was that which the British government 


had the:good sense to adopt, namely, recourse to the inter- 
national court at The Hague, under the convention which 
provides for the appointment of a commission. 


In that one of Rupyarp Krputne’s Pyecroft stories which 
is entitled “ Their Lawful Occasions,” the torpedo-boat which 
figures as hero does its work under cover of a fog and a trawler. 
Now of course the Russians and the Japanese, as well as every 
cne else who is interested in war, read .Mr. Kripiina’s stories. 
The one in question was enough to make Admiral RoJsst- 
VENSKY suspicious of, all trawlers, as well as to make the 
Japanese appreciate the uses to which British trawlers might 
be put. Is Krpiinc to blame for that North Sea blunder? 


Before these lines meet the reader’s eye—that is to say, 
on Sunday, November 6-—one of the most important general 
elections that have occurred in Italy, since it became united, 
will have taken place. The GrtouittT1 ministry, rebelling at 
last against the insupportable exactions of its Socialist 
allies, has resolved to throw off their yoke, and’ has called 
upon the friends of order to give it a compact and homo- 
geneous majority. There is no doubt that those who desire 
to see Italian society continue to be organized on the basis 
of individualism greatly preponderate in the qualified elec- 
torate; but, unluckily for statesmen of Conservative or even 
Moderate views, a very large fraction of the registered voters 
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who, naturally, would side with them, have, since the occupa- 
tion of Rome, refrained deliberately from going to the ballot- 
box. So long as Florence remained the capital of the ag- 
~ grandized House of Savoy, and so long as the Papacy, although 
dismembered, retained a part of its former temporal dominions, 
+he Catholic electors habitually exercised the franchise in 


the Italian monarchy, and thus enabled the leader of the 


Conservatives, or of the Right—the late Signor MINGHETTI-- 
to exercise great influence in the Chamber of Deputies, even 
it he did not seeure, as he often did, a majority. But, after 
the seizure of Rome and what was left of Pretrrer’s Patrimony 
by Italian troops in the winter of 1870-1, Pius IX. issued 
the memorable injunction nil expedit, whereby he declared 
it inexpedient for faithful Catholics anywhere in Italy to 
recognize the existing conditions of things in the former 
states of the Church, by taking part in Parliamentary elec- 
tions. Irom that day to this the fiat has been scrupulously 
obeyed. The Catholics, who constitute about half of Italy’s 
registered electorate, have voted for municipal and other local 
officials, but not for members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The result has been that Parliamentary power has gravitated 
steadily toward the Extreme Left, and, for some time, has 
been in the hands of a coalition of advanced Radicals and 
Socialists. 


Fortunately for the maintenance of the existing social, 
economical, and political institutions of Italy, the coalition 
between Radicals and Socialists has now been broken, and 
the former have shown a disposition to put up candidates 
of their own in many districts. The Conservative and Mod- 
erate parties have also received encouragement from an un- 
expected source. Throughout northern Italy, where the scenes 
of disorder and riot which marked the recent Socialist strike 
are resented with peculiar indignation, the Catholic voters 
have held a number of meetings, and have resolved that, while 
not calling upon Pope Pius X. formally to recall or suspend 
his predecessor’s prohibition, they would disregard it on this 


occasion, and would support the candidates who seemed most ' 


likely to defeat the Socialist nominees. The effect of this 
concerted movement should be that, even if Signor GIOLITTI 
did not secure a sufficient number of supporters at the first 
balloting on November 6, when no nominee would be declared 
elected unless he had a majority of the votes cast, he is al- 
most certain to obtain the desired preponderance at the second 
balloting, which will take place later, and in which only the 
two candidates who on the first trial got the largest number 
of ballots can be voted for. 


November is likely to prove a month of exceptional interest 
in France as well as in Italy. Although, on October 28, 
Premier Compes was nearly beaten on a motion arraigning 
General ANpDreE’s administration of the War Office—the nor- 
mal government majority of a hundred being cut down to 
four—he was not deterred from fulfilling on the following 
day his promise to introduce a bill for the abolition of the 
Coneordat which was concluded between France and the 
Papacy in 1801, and has been operative ever since. The bill 
is not sufficiently trenchant and merciless to satisfy the 


Socialists, who have demanded not only the confiscation of. 


all the buildings and other property which the Roman Cath- 
olies were permitted by the Concordat to acquire, but also 
the immediate and total suppression of the stipends hitherto 
paid by the state to the bishops and clergy. What these 
irreconcilable enemies of religion desired was to leave Chris- 
tians without any consecrated places to worship in, and their 
pastors without any means of support. The scheme devised 
by the Prime Minister, on the other hand, evinces a shrewd 
intention of inciting as little sympathy as possible for his 
prospective victims. He has provided, accordingly, for a 
period of transition, arranging that an annual stipend of 
eighty dollars shall be paid from the public treasury to every 
parish priest for four years, at the end of which time it is 
assumed that a system of voluntary subscriptions will have 
been organized. Pensions will also be allotted to the present 
bishops and other living dignitaries of the Church; but their 
successors, like the priests, will have to depend upon private 
contributions. It appears further that the existing church 
buildings may be used for a definite term, by the expiration 
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of which, however, they must be either leased or bought from _ 


the government. 


Whether the French peasant, who is proverbially thrifty, 


not to say niggardly, can be prevailed upon to’ put his hand | 


in his pocket and give his priest the meagre dole hitherto 
forthcoming from the public treasury, is, of course, the prob- 
lem to be solved. M. Comers has professed to promote a 
solution acceptable to Catholics, by inserting in his bill a 
provision that, in every agricultural district, taxes shall be 
reduced by a sum exactly equal to that hitherto expended 
therein by the government for religious purposes. It will 
not, therefore, cost the peasant a sou to make good what his 
parish priest loses by the abolition of the Concordat. The 
anticlericals predict, however, that Jacques Bonhomme will 
prefer to put the remitted taxes in his stocking. Different 
opinions have been expressed by members of the French 
Episcopate concerning the ultimate outcome of the divorce 
of Church and state. Some take a gloomy view of the future; 
others, alive to the progress which Catholicism has made under 
the voluntary régime in the United States and England, 


look forward with unshaken confidence. Meanwhile it is . 


well to remember that the bill has not yet become a law, and 
is certain to encounter the most violent and stubborn opposi- 
tion in both Chambers. We presume, however, that it will 
pass: the Chamber cf Deputies; but, while it is pending in the 
Senate, the government headed by M. ComBEs may be beaten 
in the popular House on the income tax, which, although it 
proved fatal to the Bourgeois cabinet, seems likely to be the 
ext measure to be introduced. 


America has acquired a new object of interest in our Sub- 
way, which was opened to the public on October 27. It 


works, and New York likes it. Just how much it likes it- 


it is too soon yet to say. As yet folks ride in it by the 
hundred thousand for fun, for it is the best five-cent show 
that was ever offered. Its machinery, like all new machinery, 
creaks a bit at the start. Its trains do not yet make schedule 
time, and may not do so for weeks to come. We don’t know 
yet how we shall like the Subway air, nor how hot it will be 
in summer, nor how our taste in transportation will finally 
adjust itself to the choices now offered. But already it is 
far beyond doubt that the Subway is going to be a great 
boon to New York. Its express trains are by- very much 
its most popular offering. They are available at all hours 
and for a greater or less distance to nearly all the patrons 
of the road, whereas the express trains on the elevated roads 
only ran in the morning and evening, and only carried pas- 
sengers who lived far up-town. Travel on the surface or 
above it is more agreeable in the long run than.travel under- 
ground. The Subway will not keep the patrons it draws from 
the surface or elevated roads except as it can offer quicker 
transit or increased comfort. Meanwhile its immediate effect 
in diminishing travel and increasing comfort on the surface 
and elevated lines is marked, and greatly appreciated. 


There is general disgust that the neatness and prettiness 
of the Subway stations are to be destroyed by unsightly ad- 
vertising signs. These abominations have long disfigured the 
platforms of the Elevated. They have no business there, 
and are still less tolerable in the Subway stations, which but 
for them would be decidedly pleasing. 


The sprinkling of streets in New York—especially of 
asphalt pavements—by a private corporation paid by sub- 
scription is a nuisance. The sprinklers leave the pavements 
in a sloppy condition, perilous to horses and disagreeable 
to pedestrians. No responsible official is answerable for their 
work or for the condition in which they leave the streets. 
Far better put the whole care of the street surfaces in charge 
of the Street-Cleaning Department, where it properly be- 
longs. Major Woopsury is both zealous and efficient. Con- 
sign it to him and his men, and to them alone, to wash the 
streets, sweep them, and sand or sprinkle them when that 
is necessary. Then if the work is not done to our taste we 
shall have some one who is accountable. With two sets of 
men slopping water over the streets, responsibility for re- 
sults is hopelessly divided. Give the Major the whole job! 
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Judge Parker’s Campaign 


Tue last week of the campaign was marked by a change in the 
betting on the prospects of the candidates, a change which was 
coincident with a revolution in the attitude of the Democratic 
nominee. We do not hesitate to say that if the revolution had 
taken place two or three months earlier the result of the con- 
test might have been different. We are by no means sure that 
the enthusiasm aroused all over the country by Judge PARKER’S 
manly letter to the St. Louis convention did not exercise an un- 
fortunate effect on the Democratic party and its standard-bearer. 
The deep, but necessarily transient, impression made by that let- 
ter on the American people led a great many Democrats, includ- 
ing Judge PARKER’s most influential advisers, to assume that the 
fight was already won. They took for granted that a large ma- 
jority of voters, including not a few Republicans, sincere ad- 
mirers of Mr. McKINLEy’s devotion to constitutional ideals, were 
profoundly distrustful of Mr. Roosevett, and that all they needed 
was to recognize in his opponent an unflinching upholder of the 
vold standard, and a man of sober, judicial temperament. Act- 
ing on this assumption, Judge PARKER, or his advisers, so inter- 
preted the St. Louis platform in the nominee’s speech of accept- 
ance and letter of acceptance as to leave little to choose between 
the programmes of the Republican and Democratic parties, and 
to cause the battle at the ballot-box to turn almost exclusively 
on the official record and personal temperament of Mr. RooseE- 
vVELT. Only once in our political history can a Presidential election 
be said, with any close. approach to certainty, to have pivoted 
upon so narrow an issue. We refer, of course, to 1872, when, be- 
fore the day for voting arrived, almost all Republicans and a 
large minority of Democrats had arrived at the conviction that, 
by his record and by his temperament, HoRACE GREELEY was un- 
fitted to discharge the functions of Chief Magistrate. We scarcely 
need recall the result. GRANT obtained 286 electoral votes, against 
63, or a larger majority than he had secured in 1868, when three 
Southern States were disfranchised. Now, it should have been 


perceived from the outset of the present campaign that a contest 


made to turn mainly, if not wholly, on the record and temperament 
of Mr. ROOSEVELT would inevitably inure to his advantage. After 
all is said, the principal offence of which he can be accused is 
the crime of being a young man. That is not a charge which could 
he expected to ruin him with an electorate, a large majority of 
whom are under forty years of age. Mr. ROOSEVELT’S mistakes 
had been those of a young man—mistakes of judgment, not of 
aim or heart. 
invited to his table BooKER WASHINGTON, the most distinguished 
living representative of the colored race, the President had any 
deliberate intention of humiliating the white people of the South. 
It is a matter of history that such an invitation was extended 
to a colored man by THOMAS JEFFERSON, not, however, when the 
latter was Chief Magistrate. Nobody now knows better than Mr. 
RooseEvELT himself that what would attract no notice eighty or 
ninety years ago under the slavery régime cannot be done with im- 
punity to-day, in view of the conflict of races at the South. No- 
body who has any intimate acquaintance with Mr. RoosEVELT, and 
is aware of his earnest desire to act rightly and wisely, believes 
that the BooKER WASHINGTON incident will ever be repeated. It 
is equally obvious that the President’s interposition in the anthra- 
cite-coal strike, though establishing, in our opinion, a dangerous 
precedent, was prompted by sympathy for the suffering caused 
among the poor of our seaboard cities, by the dearth of their cus- 
tomary fuel. Much the same thing may be said of Pension Order 
We have pronounced it, and still regard it, as a repre- 
hensible stretch of Executive authority; yet, manifestly, it had no 
selfish, but a generous, motive. For the retention of the Philip- 
pines Mr. ROOSEVELT is not, primarily at least, responsible. He 
found in the islands the flag for which he had risked his life, 
and a soldier could hardly be expected to find it in his heart to 
pull it down. All that could be done to reconcile the happiness 
and progress of the islanders with the maintenance of our sov- 
ereignty he unquestionably did. He upheld with zeal the enlight- 
ene and philanthropic views of Judge Tart, when the latter 
was Governor-General of the Philippines, and, to insure the con- 
tinued application of such worthy principles, he made him Sec- 
retary of War. Mr. RoosrvEtt also gid his best to buy the 
canal belt from Colombia, but when he found himself baffled by 
trickery and extortion he did not make, yet, when he found it 
ready made, he seized an opportunity of slaking his country’s 
age-long hunger for an interoceanic waterway. It should have 
been foreseen that every one of these acts, though justifying 
chiding and rebuke in a council of elders, would be more likely to 
evoke enthusiastic commendation than indignation or resentment, 
if discussed before a popular audience. 

What Mr. RoosEVELT may do hereafter we know not, and, cer- 
tainly, we shall not withhold criticism when he deserves it. For 
some time, however, we have been convinced that a contest per- 
mitted to turn on what he has done already could have but one 
result. It was a fundamental and flagrant blunder for the Demo- 
cratic managers to offer the people nothing but a choice between 


It is absurd to suppose that, when he impulsively — 


lieans. 


two Republicans, in the hope that they would prefer a middle- 
aged man of judicial temperament, whom they had never heard of, 
to an impulsive, high-hearted young man, thoroughly known, and 
endeared not only by his virtues, but by some of his faults. Those 
who are wise after the event can now see clearly that a compari- 
son of personalities should have been excluded rigorously from 
the canvass. The questions of the Philippines and Panama should 
have received but cursory attention, unless the Democratic nominee 
was prepared to take the splendid and electrifying stand which 
Mr. CLEVELAND took in the case of Hawaii. A discussion of 
the constitutionality of the President’s intervention in the anthra- 
cite-coal strike should have been recognized as a boomerang. One 
had but to mention it to cause a defection in the labor files of 
the Democratic ranks. It is now plain, also, that it would have 
been judicious to say as little.as possible about Pension Order 
No. 78. Was it reasonable to suppose that any old soldier, or any 
friend of old soldiers, would vote against Mr. ROOSEVELT because. 
he had said that the attainment of a given advanced age was of 
itself prima facie evidence of disability to earn a livelihood? 

The Democratic managers, from the outset, should have ‘forced 
their opponents to meet them on a very different field. Republican 
newspapers and campaign speakers should have been nailed to 
the cross of the only issues that pinch the pockets and inflame the 
feelings of the people—the issues of the monstrous DINGLEY 
tariff and of the lawless, plundering trusts. In hoe signo vinces 
would have been inscribed on Judge PARKER’s banner had he 
known how to bear it to victory. Had he demanded an immediate 
and a trenchant horizontal reduction of the Dineury tariff, the 
admission of all raw materials used in manufactures to the free 
list, and the prompt ratification of all the reciprocity treaties 
hung up in the protectionist Senate, he might have started a 
tidal-wave which not even such Republican strongholds as Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and Iowa could have resisted, and which al- 
most certainly would have overwhelmed Illinois and Wisconsin, as 
well as the so-called doubtful States. As regards the trusts, he 
would have pointed out how farcical were the proceedings in the 
Northern Securities case, if they were to have no sequel, and what 
lay behind the administration’s promise that it would not “ run 
amuck.” To what end has the antitrust act been adjudged con- 
stitutional, to what purpose was supplemental legislation enacted 
by the last Congress, if the powers of the Federal government, 
thus tremendously enlarged, were to exhaust themselves in a 
single and thus far abortive action against one corporation? 

The Democratic managers should not have confined themselves 
to an interpretation of the St. Louis: platform that practically 
invited the American people to choose between two Repub- 
Having made up their minds to ask the voters to choose, 
not so much between principles and policies as between two per- 
sonalities, they should have forced their own nominee into the 
foreground. It is beyond doubt that Judge PARKER’s counte- 
nance was made to captivate. He has a sweet smile and ‘a 
glad hand: these always have been, and always will be, nature’s 
passport to the good-will of the people. They ought to be. It is 
impossible that, at the age of fifty and upwards, a man should 
possess such visible geniality of disposition, unless he has a sym- 
pathetic heart. It, consequently, seems to us that Judge PARKER’S 
managers made a second and fatal blunder when they held him 
back from a personal canvass. It is true that many nominees for 
the Presidency have refrained from exhibiting themselves to their 
fellow citizens during a campaign. But they were men who were 
already well known; indeed, too well known in the opinion of some 
sceptical supporters. Then, again, there have been nominees for 
the Presidency whose appearance would undoubtedly haye_ re- 
pelled many a prospective adherent. Such a man was "Shc 
J. TILDEN. Judge PARKER, on the other hand, is a manethe very 
sight of whom exercises a magnetic influence. Of this assertion 
a conclusive proof was furnished in Madison Square Garden on 
October 31, when the mere mention of his name before he entered 
the hall was greeted with applause that lasted fifteen minutes. 
It might have been supposed that the plauditory capacity of the 
audience was then pretty well exhausted. But when, subsequently, 
some one on the platform yelled, “ Judge PARKER is here!” twenty- 
four minutes elapsed before the applause subsided. Do not the 
facts demonstrate that Judge PARKER possesses a fascinating and 


‘trust-inspiring personality, and that throughout ‘many weeks be- 
' fore election day he should have spoken in all the doubtful States? 


Why did not the Democratic Campaign Committee insist upon 
Judge PARKER showing himself to the people? 

The result is not known when we go to press. This, however, 
is already evident: that, if such speeches as were made by Judge 


-PARKER during the last week of the campaign in New York, New 


Jersey, and Connecticut, had been made throughout the doubtful 
or semi-doubtful States during the preceding two months, the re- 
sult might have been very different. This, at least, we are able 
to affirm, that, if the full returns shall show that ALTON Brooks 


‘Parker has carried the States of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 


necticut, or any two of them, or even one of them, provided that 
oné be his native State, he is predestined to become the candi- 
date of the Democratic party for the Presidency in 1908. 
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John Hay’s Great Speech 


TuE culminating speech of the campaign on the Republican side 
was delivered by Mr. JoHN Hay on October 26 in Carnegie Hall, 
New York city. It was the culminating speech in respect of vote- 
getting efficiency, as well as of literary form, and it ended with 
an eloquent appeal to Mr. RoosSEVELT’s native State not to let it 
be said that it fell away, when almost all the rest of the country 
north of the Potomae and the Ohio remained faithful to the Presi- 
dent. If the speech be carefully scanned it will be found an 
effective, if not conclusive, reply to the arraignment of the party 
in power, as this was originally framed by the St. Louis conven- 
tion. and as it remained substantially unmodified in the nominee’s 
speech of acceptance and letter of acceptance. It will be remem- 
bered that this arraignment, in the form which it retained up to 
the last two weeks of the campaign, made next to nothing of the 
tariff issue or of the issue of the trusts. Mr. Hay’s speech will be 
searched in vain for more than a faint allusion to the trusts, ap- 
parently because, when it was penned, the author assumed that 
the issue would play no part in the contest, inasmuch as, until 
the fight was nearly over, Judge PARKER had shown himself in- 
clined to rely exclusively upon the common law, as a remedy for 
monopolistic combinations of capital, although most Democratic, 
as well as Republican, 
that, in order to deal effectively with monopolies, the defects of 
the common law needed to be cured by drastic Federal statutes. 
Inasmuch as the Republican administration had deemed such sup- 
plemental statutes indispensable, and, having secured them, had 
enforced them in the Northern Securities case, Mr. Hay evidently 
thought that, if the trusts were an issue at all in the campaign, 
they constituted an impressive Republican asset, and it would, 
therefore, be superfluous to waste words upon them. To the tariff 
the Secretary of State devoted a paragraph, but here too he seems 
to have supposed that not much had been or could be made of 
‘the issue by the opponents of his party, and that independent or 
hesitating voters would see but little to choose between the- mod- 
erate and gradual revision advocated by Judge PARKER and the 
Republican admission that a revision of the existing schedules 
might be expedient from time to time. We are far from con- 
curring with:Mr. Hay-in accepting as too evident for argument 
the Republican assertion that tariff revision, when needed, must 
be made by its friends. The outcome of the last experiment in 
revision by the friends of protection—the experiment made in 
Artuvr’s administration—was not to lower, but, upon the whole, 
to increase the rates of duty. Mr. Hay should not credit inde- 
pendent voters with short memories. We are not struck, either, 
by the appositeness of the maxim quoted from old English law: 
* A child should not be given in charge to a nurse that loves it 
not.” Would so nice an adjuster of epithets as is the Secretary 
of State describe as a “child” or as a “ Titan” our iron and steel 
industry, which, at this moment, is selling some of its products 
in Canada for eight dollars or nine dollars a ton less than the 
price which it exacts for them from American citizens? 

If, then, the only conspicuous features of Mr. Hay’s address had 
been his reticence with regard to the trusts, and his cursory 
allusion to the tariff, we certainly should not have deemed his 
deliverance worthy of our admiration. As a matter of fact, the 
whole strength of the speech was levelled at the points originally 
made in the Democratic platform or by the Democratic nominee. 
What Mr. Hay undertook to answer were the charges of extrava- 
gant expenditure, of lawlessness and unsafeness on the part. of 
Mr. ROOSEVELT, and of the renouncement of American ideals 
through the retention of the Philippines. In regard to every one 
of these accusations Mr. Hay took defiant ground. Except that 
he denounced as grossly magnified the figures purporting to set 
forth the cost of keeping the Philippines, he admitted that every 
one of the acts imputed to the Republican administration had been 
performed, and not only gloried in the performance, but de- 
clared that the party, if maintained in power, would continue un- 
swervingly in the same course. Mr. Hay condemned as “ monstrous 
levity ” Judge PARKeER’s latest proposal to issue forthwith a 
proclamation of an intention immediately to renounce the Philip- 
pines. Such a proclamation, the Secretary contended. would cover 
us with indelible discredit, because it would signify an abdication 
of our position in the Pacific, the surrender of our commercial 
prestige in the Far East, a base betrayal of the loyal and intelli- 
gent Filipinos who have trusted us, and a direct invitation to in- 
testine war and foreign invasion. If it be said that, while we 
should relinquish control of the Filipinos, we should, at the same 
time, remain responsible for their acts—extending over them the 
egis of our protection, and standing between them and a hostile, 
eovetous world—Mr. Hay replies that such a proposition is lack- 
ing in common sense. Is not this, however, precisely what we have 
done in the case of Cuba? Have we not, in return for a couple 
of coaling-stations, agreed to defend Cuba against hostile aggres- 
sion? Is there any real reason in the forum of morals why we 
should not treat the Filipinos as generously as we have treated 
the Cubans? Mr. Hay tries to show that there is such a reason. 
He asserts that there is no analogy between the two cases: that we 


lawyers have hitherto taken for granted 


have never owned Cuba, and have never claimed to own it, whereas 
the Philippines are ours by every sanction known to public law— 
by fortune of war, by treaty, by purchase, by occupation, by un- 
disturbed and undisputed possession. As a matter of fact, we 
could have had Cuba by all of those titles, and if, after a certain 
term of occupation, we relinquished the islands, was it, or was it 
not, because we deemed ourselves under a moral obligation to 
do so, having declared, in a’ joint resolution of Congress that 
“The Cubans were, and of right ought to be, independent.” We 
should like to get a candid reply to this question from Senator 
ELKINS. Is it not true, as a matter of history, that when our 
treaty of peace with Spain was signed, the Filipinos under — 
AGUINALDO were at least as independent, and as deserving of in- 
dependence, as the Cubans had proved themselves to be in 1898? 
Is it not true that when the treaty was signed the Filipinos 
had the last considerable armed force of Spain pent up in Manila, 
and protected from capture only by American treops? Is the 
moral duty to recognize the independence of a people, who have 
practically gained it for themselves, only binding upon us Amer- 
icans when we have pledged ourselves thereto beforehand? Was, 
we repeat, our concession of independence to Cuba due to the 
possibly regretted circumstance that we had previously promised 
to make it, or was it due to our honest recognition of the solemn 
principle on which that promise pretended to be based? 

With regard to the charge of extravagant expenditure, Mr. Hay 
challenged the opponents of his party to specify the channels in 
which retrenchments should be made. They certainly do not want, 
he pointed out, to diminish the appropriations for the irrigation 
of arid lands, for the improvement of rivers and harbors, or for 
coast defence. The Democratic nominee had ultimately said, in- 
deed, that thé regular army might be reduced if the Philippines 
were abandoned, but he had shrunk from pronouncing explicitly 
in favor of diminishing the navy. On the whole, Mr. Hay was 
doubtless justified. in assuming that independent voters had not 
been deeply impressed by Judge PARKER’S promise of economy. He 
was right, also, in thinking that not much could be made of the 
Panama affair so long as the Democrats proposed to retain the 
canal belt, the acquisition of which they denounced as a violation 
of international law and a breach of the treaty concluded with 
New Granada in 1846. Touching this flagrant inconsistency, Mr. 
Hay was particularly effective. He pointed out that, in the very 
same breath with which the Republican administration had been 
accused of being on the Isthmus as the result of. violence, robbery, 
and treachery, the Democrats had acknowledged an intention not 
only of staying there, but of going right on and reaping the fruit 
of their opponents’ infamy, by building the canal. Up to the time 
when the Secretary of State made his speech there had been no 
hint of restitution in any of Judge PARKER’s utterances. So far 
as could be judged from the words of their nominee, the Demo- 
crats were perfectly willing to act as receivers of stolen goods, roll- 
ing up, meanwhile, sanctimonious eyes, and thanking heaven that 
they were not as those wicked Republicans. The whole passage 
dealing with this matter is excellent rhetoric, because the incon- 
sistency of the Democratic position was flagrant. But what could 
Mr. Hay have said had ex-President CLEVELAND been the Demo- 
cratic nominee, and had he announced a determination, if elected, 
to give back the canal belt to Colombia and to postpone the con- 
struction of the canal until we could obtain a concession with 
clean hands? 

To the charge that Mr. Roosevetr is “ lawless,” his Secretary 
of State rejoined that every act of the President’s which is thus . 
stigmatized had been performed after careful study of the law, and 
after consultation with the best lawyers.. That is probably true, 
if the best lawyers are Republicans. It is also true that every 
act of Mr. RoosSEvELtT’s which hus been brought to the test of the 
courts has been triumphantly approved by our highest judicial au- 
thorities. Nobody knows better than Mr. Hay, however, that the 
constitutionality of neither Mr. RoosEvEtT’s interposition in the 
anthracite-coal strike nor of his issuance of Pension Order No. 78 
has been brought to such a test. 

To the accusation that Mr. ROOSEVELT, in the capacity of lected 
Chief Magistrate, would be dangerous to the peace of the world, 
and would be likely to embroil us in a policy of adventure, because 
he is by temperament a war lord, a fire-eater, it must be con- 
fessed that the evidence thus far adduced by his opponents has 
been weak. The Secretary of State had much the best of the argu- 
ment on this point when he defied the President’s critics to deny 
that he and his predecessor had done more in the interest of uni- 
versal peace than any other two Presidents had done since the 
formation of our government. It is true that they had composed 
more difficulties by friendly negotiation, and made more treaties 
advantageous to both signatories, than any other two Presidents 
in American history. It is indisputable that Mr. RoosEVELT gave 
to the Hague Court of Arbitration the breath of new life when 
death threatened ¥: and that only the other day he strove to in- 
duce the great civilized powers to come together once more in con- 
ference at The Hague to concert measures for the peace and wel- 
fare of the world. In view of these facts, it certainly is difficu!t to 
convict Mr. RoosEvELT of intentions dangerously bellicose. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY, COMMANDER OF THE RUSSIAN 
| BALTIC FLEET WHICH ATTACKED THE BRITISH 
TRAWLERS IN THE NORTH SEA 


At midnight on October 21 a fleet of British trawlers in the North Sea was fired on by Russia’s Baltic fleet on its way to 
the Far East. One of the ships was sunk, two of the fishermen were killed, and many injured. Immediately after the oc- 

currence the British Foreign Office sent to St. Petersburg a demand for‘apology and reparation. It has been agreed to refer the 
matter to an international commission, which will meet at The Hague and investigate the facts in the case. Their findings 
will be submitted to the two governments. Admiral Rojestvensky’s fleet, which was temporarily detained at Vigo, on the coast . 
of Spain, by order of the Czar, sailed from there on November 1, arriving at Tangier November 2 
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Captain Hurley of Harvard | Captain Hogan of Yale 


Captain Foulke of Princeton (Falling on the Ball) Captain Stangland of Columbia 


SNAP-SHOTS OF FOUR LEADING PLAYERS IN THE FOOT- 
BALL WORLD—CAPTAINS AT HARVARD, YALE, 
PRINCETON, AND COLUMBIA 


The most important game of the season, with the exception of the Army and Navy game at Philadelphia on November 26, 
will be the Harvard-Yale game at New Haven on November 19. The most important games recently played have been the Har- 
vard-Pennsylvania game at Cambridge, the Yale-Columbia game in New York, and the Princeton-Cornell game at Ithaca-—all 
on October 29; and the Yale-Brown, Princeton-West Point, and Harvard-Dartmouth games on November 5. The Yale-Princeton 
game Occurs at Princeton on November 12. The photographs on this page show the captains of four of the principal elevens 
—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia—in the field 
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Metzenthin, the Columbia Quarterback, making a Run from a Kick-off 


Columbia aitempting to go through the Yale Centre 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE YALE-COLUMBIA FOOTBALL GAME 
AT AMERICAN LEAGUE PARK, NEW YORK 


More than twelve thousand persons saw the Yale football eleven defeat Columbia by a score of 34 to 0 on October 29 at Amer- 
ican League Park, New York city. On the same day Harvard was beaten by Pennsylvania at Cambridge by a score of 11 to 0. 
The football situation this fall is unique, each of the three big Eastern teams having been defeated once. The victory of An- 
napolis over Princeton, West Point’s defeat of Yale after losing to Harvard the week before, and the result of.the Harvard- 
Pennsylvania game make the probable outcome of the Yale-Princeton and Harvard-Yale matches matters of much uncertainty. 
Up to the present time Pennsylvania is the only one of the big teams in the East which has not been beaten 

Photographs by Penfield 
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Marse Henry Watterson—An Appreciation 


| By Daniel O’Sullivan 


ENRY WATTERSON, editor of the Louisville Courier- 
' Journal, soldier, poet, lecturer, and statesman, is easily 


the most picturesque figure in» American -journalism.. 


There is nothing commonplace about him from the tips 

of his fingers to the tip of his tongue. He is out of the 
ordinary. Haus personality is unique enough to win him distinction 
were he denied the rare mental*gifts that are his heritage. 

Let me present him to you in the flesh: Height, about five feet 
five inches, with every inch. hiding a cell surcharged with nervous 
energy. He always walks as if there was a goal ahead worth get- 
tirig to in the shortest possible time. His head is finely poised on 
broad shoulders. There is no waste material about him. Nature 
made every line tell. The student of character would find Wat- 
terson’s face a delight. His eyes are restless with alert perception. 
The nose is well. modelled, the chin a challenge—a very sentinel 
guarding. the sensual weakness of the mouth. Crown this shapely 
head with a plenitude of hair that touches his forehead with 
the caress of a single vagrant lock and you have a contour that 
sculptors like to model. 

Mr. Watterson loves a good riovel. He likes a good play. He 
is fond of stage people. He is devoted to music. Few profes- 
sionals can ‘coax such soul-entrancing melody from a piano. And, 
like a true Kentuckian, he has other tastes. He is a gourmet who 
can fashion the many rare dishes his palate craves. He can tell 
the age of a glass of Bourbon without looking at the revenue 
stamp. - He can make a rack of chips at a roulette-table look as if 
the aurora borealis had been struck by lightning. At another more 
leisurely game, where courteous calls are made by one Kentucky 
gentleman on another Kentucky gentleman, and where the usual 
response is ‘“ That’s good,” he can make the other fellow look 
like thirty cents. These are only the pastimes of a busy man. 
He works like a drayman when he does work. And when he plays 
they take the bridle off and lock the front door. 

Now that you and I, gentle reader, know Mr. Watterson so 
well, let us sit down and talk about him frankly. 

He is a many-sided man. When he was younger he fought in 
rags under the flag of the South to dismember his country. He 
was one of the first to take up his pen and battle for a reunited 
nation, voicing the fraternal sympathy so nobly expressed by 
Grant at Appomattox. In and out of season he-deplored all sec- 
tional feeling. The Courier-Journal was then a power in the 
South, and its editorial columns rang with the fervor of Mr. 
Watterson’s appeals. In the dark days of reconstruction he kept 
alive the hope that justice would eventually be done his people, 
driven to desperation by the incubus of carpetbagism and the 
menace of negro domination supported by Federal bayonets. He 
counselled forbearance. And his labors were not in vain. He has 
lived to see the myth of Mason and Dixon’s line barely a memory, 
with national unity no longer a hope, but a consummation. 

Succeeding the gifted George D. Prentice as editor of the 
Courier-Journal, Mr. Watterson found his path beset by two seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles—his youth and the reputation of 
his predecessor. The one he outgrew and the other he soon 
equalled and surpassed. Prentice was a paragrapher, pert, nimble, 
daring, often vulgar. Watterson was ‘a leader writer, sweeping 
everything before him with the torrent of his eloquence. He wrote 
as he talked, with a grace, a cadence, a mastery of style, seeming- 
ly impetuous, but so earnest and forceful and with such infinite 
charm of expression and originality of thought that the old editor 
was quickly forgotten in the brilliancy of his successor. I can 
best describe his editorial work as oratory set to music. Mr. Wat- 
terson’s pen has not staled through all these weary years. His 
humor has mellowed; the shafts of his wit are never tipped with 
malice; he has lost none of that delightful piquancy that has al- 
ways lifted his work, fresh, dewy, and scintillant above the Sahara- 
like dulness of the contemporary editorial: page. | 


-There are great editors to-day; undoubtedly as.there were in the 
old days, but Mr. Watterson. is the sole remaining type of the 


editor whose opinions shaped party platforms and spoke for an 


entire section. Sam Bowles is dead. Joe Medill is gone. Murat 
Halstead is a musty historian. Henry Watterson alone remains 
of that “ Big Four,’ whose influence was potent in national af- 


. fairs. That he has lost some of his following is natural. But 


his: power as a writer is undiminished, and if he shows a weak- 
ness -for the forum instead of the tripod, set it down to the be- 


lated wisdom of a grandfather who has learned that the “ money- 


devil” is not as black as he is painted. | 

Mr. Watterson loves politics where it has to do with leaders 
and with principles. But in-the smaller sense of having to deal 
with rogues, manipulating delegates, or engaging in any of the 
devious tricks that control nominations. he is as helpless as a 
child. He went to Congress once from the Louisville district, but 


‘he is spending his days-in sackcloth and ashes for that offence. 
‘He loves to say that there is no office in the gift of the people 


he would have, and I believe he is sincere. 

Mr. Watterson was never. a practical newspaper man in the 
sense that Mr. William R. Hearst, of the New York Journal, is, 
for example. He never worried about the news features of his 
paper. He left all that to his managing and city editors, and if 
they permitted anything to get into the Courier-Journal that re- 
flected on his personal friends they would never hear a protest 
from him because of the “ beats” of some more enterprising con- 
temporary. Where Mr. Hearst would inspire a leader, or write 
one; suggesti a cartoon; devise a news story, and plan some new 


_typographical effect to enliven it; follow it to the composing- 


room and remake form after form, Mr. Watterson would write 
a double-leaded editorial, make a bee-line for the club, and spend 
the night in an ethical discussion with a half dozen other time- 
destroying Kentuckians as to the respective merits of that all- 
absorbing problem whethef a bobtail flush can beat a pair of 
deuces when the wind and the chips are in the right direction. In 
other words, Mr. Hearst, like Mr. Bennett’and Mr. Pulitzer, in 
the fierce conflict of New York journalism, puts his whole soul 
into his paper, and his personality suffuses it; while Mr. Watter- 
son is content to set mundane affairs right in a leader, and let the 
news world wag as it will. I have known him to leave his paper 
for four months without writing a line for it. Imagine the num- 
ber of private wires a great New York editor would have melted 
in that time, not to speak of the managing editors that would be 
sent to Coventry! 

The Presidential election of 1896 took some of the conceit out 
of Mr. Watterson. It did more than that. It wrested the sceptre 
from him as the leader of the Southern Democracy, reduced the 
circulation of the weekly Courier-Journal, and left him unhorsed 
outside of the political breastworks—a man without a party, a 
leader without a following, an editor nearly without an audience. 
When Mr. Watterson supported McKinley and helped to carry 
Kentucky against Bryan ne embittered and alienated a most loyal 
constituency. «His paper ruled Kentucky politics. It named Con- 
gressmen, Governors, and Senators. It controlled the patronage— | 
local, State, and national. But when it deserted Bryan the free-. 
silver Democrats of Kentucky and the South rose in their wrath 
and smote it. The weekly Courier-Journal, which was a gold- 
mine, was practically ruined. The daily suffered too. But with 
consummate courage Mr. Watterson faced the tornado of disap- 
proval, fought a valiant battle for the gold standard, took his 
medicine, and swore that he liked it. 

But these years of cuffs and husks have been quite enough. The 
Democratic rooster is at the head of the Courier-Journal’s columns 
again. Mr. Watterson is giving an occasional jab and an upper- 
cut to Bryan, but it is the noonday sun against a parlor-match 
that he will never again support a Republican for President. 


| Phases of American Social Life 
By David Gray 3 


ITHIN the past fifteen vears the newspapers have dis- 

covered, published, and illustrated a new figure in 

American life.» They call her the “society woman.” 

From periodic interviews with this personage we get 

. a new light on the progress of our institutions. We 

hear frankly about the “lower classes,” the growth of:an “ aris- 

tocracy,” and “the drawing of social lines,’—subjects which the 
American man religiously, avoids discussing in public. 

If these utterances disturb the sleep of Thomas Jefferson and 
the fathers of our Democracy, they at least serve the purpose of 
calling attention to an interesting phase of national development 
and to certain peculiar facts relating to our social life. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these, and certainly the most peculiar when 
we consider how the United States have become a world power, is 
the absence of a national society. This geems doubly strange when 


one observes how inextricably the Old World governments are . 


bound up in their respective societies. 

With us, instead of one exact organization by which all the peo- 
ple of the upper class are definitely indexed, we have a system 
of municipal societies, each essentially isolated from the other, 
and none of them bearing any relation to the official life in Wash- 


ington. Between New York and the coast cities—Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington—there has of late developed 
a certain secial organism in which conspicuous members of the 
plutocracy have a part, but the score of great inland cities, to 
say nothing of the many minor ones, are socially as far away and 
are as isolated as Manila, or San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Assuming that, with the Newport set as a nucleus, the coast 
cities should develop a more than local fashionable life, will it 
be American society, and the rest of the continent the provinces, 
or is a national society a more comprehensive thing, to be brought 
about by unforeseen conditions in a more remote future? Cer- 
tain characteristics of the life of the inland cities suggest the prob- 
ability of the latter alternative, though they offer no light as to 
the means by which it might come to pass. 

To analyze and to classify intelligently the social life of the 
United States as it exists to-day, the standards and requirements 
of Old World society and certain distinctions between them and 
the social ideals of this country ought to, be kept in mind. In 
Europe to be a member of general society a person first must have 
been born in a family recognized for several generations or more 
to be of the upper or aristocratic class. He must live upon an in- 
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HENRY WATTERSON 


Colonel Henry Watterson, the distinguished editor of the Louisville “ Courier-Journal,” is the subject of an interesting per- 
sonal sketch published on the opposite page of this issue of the “ Weekly.” Colonel Watterson was a staff officer in the 
Confederate army during the civil war. He was a member of Congress from 1875 to 1877, and has served as a delegate-at- 
large from Kentucky to six national conventions. Among his published works are a history of the Spanish-American war and 


a life of Abraham Lincoln | 
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herited income, or upon am allowance from the state granted for 
military or other public service of a character open only to the 
gentle born. He can take no part in trade or in an industrial 
occupation. In effect, however busy he may be, he must by birth 
be enabled to live by the work of others. Second, he should have 
the breeding, manners, and education of the upper class. 

With us, since almost everybody, except the occasional rich in- 
competent or the more occasional rich man of culture, lives upon 
the money he makes or lives in order to make more money, the 
word gentleman does not imply a man out of business. Neither 
does it imply a man born of a family recognized. by the state as 
sprung frem a distinguished progenitor and entitled enduringly 
and publicly to be invested with his distinction, nor even of an 
ancient family uplifted above the masses by a private but none the 
less real social translation. For we have no hereditary titles, 
and, as a matter of fact, few families sprung from illustrious an- 
cestors which have preserved their illustriousness. 

Thus the upper class of America rests neither upon habits of 


leisure, nor upon the distinction of hereditary titles, nor upon, 


illustrious and ancient origin. With us wealth and manners cor- 
respond to the requirements of birth and leisure abroad. Great 
wealth and bad manners give our best society its elements of vul- 
garity; high manners with perhaps less wealth its distinction. 
Family connection counts for much, but good society is not closed 
to those without it, provided they be rich enough, with pardon- 
able manners, or to those possessed of the personal traits and ac- 
complishments which constitute persona] popularity. Besides, with 
us, even more than abroad, persona] illustriousness is a golden 
key which admits the possessor wherever he cares to go; and not 
infrequently notoriety passes for illustriousness. 

Unless new and different considerations should come to be the 
basis for American upper-class life, it is difficult to draw any 
radical distinction between the Kaloi k’Aathoi of the metropolis 
and the corresponding cireles in the inland cities, except only 
that the seale of living of the metropolis is more conspicuous. 
And, on the other hand, the social isolation of the inland cities 
tends to beget a simple independence and a freedom of self-con- 
sciousness essential to the highest breeding, so that, so far from 
regarding the inland cities as eternally bourgeois and provincial, 
one might rather expect them to produce the beg types - of -the 
American gentleman. At all events, there is. very much in the 
life which goes on in them during their present formative period 
which promises nobly, as well as much that is naively common- 
place. 

‘The social life of these cities finds a physical expression for 
its ideals, usually in some single glorified street or avenue in 
which the houses of the richest residents are built. Such thor- 
oughfares as Euclid Avenue in Cleveland, Woodward Avenue in 
Detroit, Delaware Avenue in Buffalo, Summit Avenue in St. Paul, 
Westmoreland Place in St. Louis, exemplify this institution,— 
for it is truly an institution rather than a thing. The artisan: 
class make Sunday pilgrimages to it with a certain awe, as though 


it were a keyhole looking through the gates of pearl. 


In the class next above, it excites wonder and admiration. It 
is a place to take strangers that they may be regaled and im- 
pressed. The residents themselves regard their street with com- 
placent pride in its supreme qualities. ‘The local press extols the 
superiority of “our beautiful avenue,” and derides the claims 
made by the press of other inland cities regarding their beauti- 
ful avenues. ‘To move up” or “over on the Avenue” denotes 
always increased prosperity, and not infrequently the birth of new 
social ambition. 

In “the avenue” and the neighboring streets which are similar 
in character live the people who comprise society, and except for 
the *“ down-town ” or business district, where the men have their 
offices and where the women go to shop, and for the park or 
country club, to which they drive in the afternoon, this is their 
world. They know no moré of the monotonous, densely populated 


areas which these great industrial cities include than Grosvenor 


Square knows of Whitechapel. : : 

The pleasant conditions of town life, perhaps more than the 
habit of business, are responsible for the custom of living in town 
the greater part of the year. The winter is picturesque with snow- 
covered lawns and ice-clad trees, with continuous sleighing and 
skating; the spring is charming with the bursting into leaf of 
the elms, the flowering of the gardens and revivifying of the 
lawns; the summers, in the lake cities at least, are cool and the 
autumns delightful. All this modifies the custom of the New 
York rich, who leave town in May and return in November, to 


a sojourn in the mountains or at the sea during the summer. 


months, or to travel in the South or in Europe during February, 
March, and April. 

The “season” begins the latter part of November, when 
débutantes are introduced at numberless afternoon receptions and 
are entertained at lunch. At these functions the male is absent. 
Occasional efforts are made to lure him, but the national bondage 
of business hours is either a let or an excuse. If he appears at 
a tea-party at all, he is timorous and apologetic; and to be seen 
up-town in the afternoon with a frock coat and top hat, except 
on the occasion of a wedding or a funeral, demands an explana- 
tion. The wiser men who leave their offices early retreat to the 
club. or go to the golf-links or polo-field, and afternoon visiting 
is left to the women. 

In December an era of balls and dances begins, which reaches 
a climax at the holiday season. The Christmas vacation of the 
colleges reenforces the contingent of “ dancing men.” with a class 
of gentlemen of leisure, and for a fortnight there may be from one 
to three balls each night, excepting Sunday; for the Continental 
custom of Sunday dancing which is creeping into metropolitan 
society is not followed in the inland cities. With the _ be- 


_ about wasteful and luxurious expenditure. 
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ginning of Lent dancing parties cease, to be revived briefly after 
Easter. 

The large balls and more pretentious entertainments are prob- 
ably no more marvellous to the débutantes or more dismal to the 


_ mature than the pretentious entertainments of greater cities. The 


dancing-floors and the music are equally good, but there is less 
money spent upon suppers and champagne; and this not always 
from a frugal spirit of economy, but from a surviving conscience 
In the calmer and 
saner life of these cities the national traditions of sense and sim- 
plicity in a measure still command respect even among the rich. 
The ‘company, however, which attends a large entertainment pre- 
sents a greater contrast to the company at a metropolitan function 
of similar size than does the ballroom, music, or supper, and re- 
veals the most of what is bourgeois and provincial. 

But two, or three generations ago these cities were literally vil- 
lages, and social life bloomed in the church sociable and the hay- 
ride, at which the proverbial butcher and baker were in evidence. 
These latter persons or their successors in part survive in the ac- 
quaintance of the families which have prospered and evolved. 


‘Moreover, business friends whom the -host wishes to propitiate 


must be considered, and their wives and daughters must be in- 
vited as well. The result, except as an evidence of democracy ~ 
and kindliness, traits which are not admitted to the more high- 
ly. organized societies, does not conduce to brilliancy and dis- 
tinction. 

During the past twenty years, however, the period when every- 
body knew everybody, and carriage people could be identified as 
far as one could recognize their horses, has passed away, and their 
“hired men” have become coachmen. Nevertheless, the intimacy 
of village life survives, but, as it were, multiplied in cliques and 
sets, so that the society of the large inland cities is really the 
societies of half a dozen or more villages tied together. And in 
this condition lies the opportunity for most that is attractive and 
charming in their social. life. Coexisting with what is bourgeois 
and commercial, permeating it, yet as unmixable as oil and water, 
is apt to be found.a-group'of people with the tastes, instincts, 
breeding, and.»manners of a true upper-class society. They have 
houses furnished’ and equipped as the houses of gentlemen of 
older civilization, with good pictures, books, and the material 
things which evidence good taste. They have been educated at the 
best schools and colleges, they travel much, they have in most 
essential things a broad point of view, and, what: is very sig- 
nificant, they speak with rightly modulated voices, and are habit- 
uated to a cultivated use of words. Were they dressed by metro- 
politan tailors and dressmakers, they might not be so easily dis- 
tinguishable from people of the same class in the outer -world. 
But extravagance in dress or in other luxuries does not -charac- 


terize the best class of the inland city dwellers even when they are 


rich. - 
The real social life of this element expresses itself in its small 
entertainments. And from these the general society of the town 
is barred by a tacit, unformulated, and often unconscious exclu- 
sion, which is the more rigid because undefinable. Even at balls 
and large companies and in the clubs the elect dance, talk, and 
amuse themselves with each other, yet without offence or as- 
sumption of superiority. Their relation is the natural one of com- 
munity of tastes and breeding. It embraces all similar persons; 
it baffles the unlike. | 

To the stranger from the outer world who ‘comes with the right 
introductions, if he be a person of discernment and responsive- 
ness, the experience of a sojourn in such a circle is not without 
surprise and delight. He dines nightly with small companies of 
people whose Christian-name intimacy makes conversation sin- 
cere and banishes pose. He finds men of character and capacity 
and women of breeding, charm, and sweetness. He looks vainly 
for the socially ambitious, for the moneyed ass, for the bore. He 
is unaware that snob, cad, and bore are circumpervasive, but held 


‘at bay by a barrier so unassertive as to offer nothing to be stormed. 


He finds conditions which promote the having and companionship 
of friends, a life not out of sympathy with the finer interests, and 
social entertainments which entertain. He remarks that he meets 
the same people continuously, and perhaps congratulates himself 


.upon the chance which gives a stranger the opportunity to have 


more than a formal acquaintance with a new order of beings, un- 
til, at the end of a fortnight, he discovers that these are all the 
people in the town, so far as his hosts are concerned. 

The tastes and characters of these little societies vary in dif- 
ferent towns and at different times. A group of vigorous, restless, 
sport-loving men may turn the play of their circle to polo and 
hunting and out-of-door life, or again with differently consti- 
tuted leaders to more: intellectual pastimes, but always charac- 
terized by simplicity and genuineness and by a singular independ- 
ence of the fashions and fads of the outside -world. Excessive 
drinking and loose morals are the exception, the home life is clean 
and. happy, but, unlike the bourgeois community, toleration is 


the rule and gayety is encouraged. 


Thus the characterization of provincial cannot be exactly ap- 
plied to what the theatrical profession knows as “the provinces,” 
but the non-participation of the inland city’ dwellers in what for 
the present at least is the most representative society of the na- 
tion is not the less absolute. Whether a system somewhat corre- 
sponding to the country families of Great Britain, to be indexed 
by some American Burke, and centring in a national season at 
Washington, will eventuate, or whether the localized life of the 
inland cities will develop along existing lines, no one may well | 
predict, but it seems reasonably certain that in the great and rap- 
idly growing communities removed from the Atlantic seaboard the 
best ideals of American breeding and manners in large measure 
are being fostered. | | | 
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The Crowd in City Hall Park during the formal Opening of the Subway 


Photograph by Peter A. Juley 


Copyright, 1904, by Hemment and Levick 


Mayor McClellan starting the First Subway Train with the Silver Controller presented by Mr. August Belmont 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 


AT THE OPENING OF NEW YORK’S 


NEW SUBWAY 


New York’s new rapid transit subway was opened to the public on October 27. Between seven o’clock in the evening and 
midnight, 150,000 people were carried over the completed portion: of the West Side branch. After appropriate “ceremonies in the 
City Hall, during which speeches were made by Mayor McClellan, Alexander E. Orr, August Belmont, John B. McDonald, and 
William Barclay Parsons, the first train was started over the line, and was run to the 103d Street station by Mayor McClellan 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF NEW YORK’S R 


In th 


The main features of the transportation plans of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which provide for 
drawing. There will be a tunnel beginning on the Jersey shore, running under the Hudson River, bel 
—in all a distance of a little less than six miles. The New York termina! will be the most extensive ra 
and will cover an area measuring approximately 460 feet north and south by 1800 feet east and west. * 
the tunnel entrances: 3, the Manhattan terminal; 4, a section of the tunnel under the Hudson River. 
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RAPID TRANSIT PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


ermif® station in Manhattan and. through connections with the Long Island Railroad system, are shown in the 
y the @tace of Manhattan to the new station, to and under the East River, and from there to the exit on Long Island 
oad Htion in the world. It will be situated between Seventh and Ninth Avenues, Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets, 
n th@fwing, 1, is a general bird’s-eye view of the route; 2, Long Island City, looking toward New York, and showing 
er, @* C, and D represent, respectively, the Brooklyn, Manhattan, Williamsburg, and Blackwells Island bridges 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by H. C. White Co. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A WRESTLING MATCH IN TOKYO HELD 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF WOUNDED JAPANESE SOLDIERS 


The photograph is a snap-shot taken recently at Tokyo, and shows a Japanese wrestling match held at the Red Cross Hos- 
pital for the benefit of wounded soldiers from the front. The wrestler to the right is the Japanese champion Umagaetani ; 
his opponent is Ozutsa, his rival for the championship, and the second best wrestler in Japan 
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4 Chicken (Korea) is Hatched from the Egg, while the Badger 


The Farmer (Old Japan) rescues the Egg (Korea) from 
(Alexeieff) looks Greedily in at the Window 


the Chinese Serpent 


The Badger (Alexeieff) Suggests to the Eagle (Russia) that 
the Chicken would make a good Meal, : | 


o 


The Rabbit pursues his Enemy on Land Peace—the Eagle and Badger restore the Chicken to the Farmer | | 


THE STORY OF THE WAR, PICTURED BY A JAPANESE ARTIST 


The oc are based on a popular Japanese fable, a pong g ere of which is given in detail on page 1743 of this issue of 
“ Weekly 
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Books and Bookmen 
MacArthur 


By James 


BOUT three years ago I had the pleasure of introducing Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll’s wise and helpful volume of essays, 
called Letters on Life, in these columns. Many of these 


essays were reprinted from the British Weekly, where | 


they appeared in “ The Correspondence of Claudius Clear.” 
“Claudius Clear,” as many of my readers are doubtless aware, is 
now a famous pen-name, and belongs to Dr. Nicoll, who is the 
editor of the British Weekly. In reviewing his work, I defined his 
function in Letters on Life as that of “a translator of the common- 
place.” The phrase recurs to me after reading Mrs. Deland’s 
little volume of essays called The Common Way, which has just 
been published. The title is a happy one, and indicates the trend 
of thought that follows it. It is the sort of title that acts like a 
finger-post. Mrs. Deland is not troubling herself with “ apprecia- 
tions ” or “ criticisms ” of letters or litterateurs; as in Old Chester 
Tales or Dr. Lavendar’s People, she takes some .of life’s common- 
places, and shrewdly, humorously, sensibly turns them about and 
reveals the hidden glory, the vital truth, the eternal light shining 
back of them and through them. She gently leads us by a way we 
know not into a shining pathway that grows familiar, and we rec- 
ognize it at length to be the old path after all; the difference is 
that our eyes have been 
opened to discern the truth 
and beauty that lie in wait 
along life’s common high- 
way for him who has eyes 
to see. She translates the 
commonplace into a new 
tongue that unfolds its 
wonder and sources of pow- 
er and strength. <A_ few. 
weeks ago I quoted Mr. 
Mason in The Truants as 
saying: “ Imagination is the 
power to see clearly, the 
power to understand — per- 
haps greatest’ gift 
which love has in all his 
big box of gifts,” and re- 
called the moral of one of 
Ian Maclaren’s stories that 
we do not sin against our 
loved ones through lack of 
love, but because we do not 
imagine enough. Mrs. De- 
land reiterates this truth 
again and again .in_ these 
essays; it is the great de- 
sideratum in dealing with 
the practical problems of 
life. In a very large sense 
We are saved by imagina- 
tion. “We must have im- 
agination,” says Mrs. De- 
land. ‘ Unfortunately, we 
are not all born with this 
heavenly vision; in fact, we 
are, most of us, born with- 
out it, as witness the in- 
nate cruelty of children.” 
Nor must it be thought that 
Mrs. Deland is an illogical 
optimist. No one can read 
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While Alice Hegan Rice and George Maddern Martin have been 
rubbing elbows with neighborhood characters in their own town, 
a young poet in their immediate circle has been living in the far- 
away past and dreaming his visions into poetic drama. A year 
and a half ago Mr. Cale Young Rice made his first appearance 
with Charles Di Tocca, a tragedy of the fifteenth century, which 
showed a remarkable sense of dramatie construction as well as 
poetic power and strong characterization. There were lines that 
stayed in the memory after the book had been put away. I re- 
member : 

“T am adolatrous before 
Her foot’s least print, and cannot breathe or pray 
But where she’s some time been and left a heaven!” 


And again: 


‘““She is set in the centre of my need 
As youth and fiercest passion could not set her.” 


Lately Mr. Rice has launched a second example of the poetic 
drama called David. It is the fascinating story of the young 
shepherd King of Israel, which furnished the theme for a spec- 
; tacular play in New York 
_Jast spring, now appearing 

in Boston, and also forms 

the subject of a _ prose 
drama, recently published, 
by Miss Florence Wilkinson. 

Few Bible stories appeal to 

the dramatic imagination as 

the rise of David of Beth- 
lehem, - tending his 
father’s sheep to wielding 
the sceptre of the kingdom 
of Israel. It is full of 
poetry and romance; it 
moves on grand and noble 
lines; it thrills with ele- 
mental passion; over it all 
: hangs the tragic doom of 
an the house of Saul, and out 
of it springs the triumph of 
David and David’s seed. 
Act I. of Mr. Rice’s David 
opens in the Hall of Judg- 
ment in the palace of Saul 
at Gibeah. Against the 
gloom and despair of Saul. 
with Goliath mocking and 
chatienging to combat, 
David, with his harp, casts 
his lyrie note: 


Flinging enchantment on 
the palace air 

Till he impassions to him 
all who breathe.” 


It deepens to a tragic is- 
sue when Michal, who loves 
David, discovers that he is 
the Anointed. act 
closes with David rushing 
forth with his sling to meet 
Goliath. Act II. widens the 
breach between David and 


* Acquaintance with. Grief ” 
and entertain the notion for 
a moment. She knows too 
well this type.of optimist 
we have in mind to fall into 
that extreme; indeed, in-one of her happiest essays, that on Love 
and Quarrelling, entitled “Love my Dog,” she pillories the 
“ blessed Optimist,” and leaves him without a leg to stand on. A 
wide knowledge and observation of human nature, and a ripened 
experience of life have bred in her a sure insight and practical 
wisdom and a boundless felicity and telerant sympathy with her 
kind. Imagination in her is anchored to common sense. So that 
whether she is writing of “ Aunts” or “ The Tyranny of Things,” 
“ Concerning Church-going ” or “ Concerning Christmas gifts,” her 
counsel is wise and helpful, luminous and comforting, because it 
is brought down to the level of every day’s most common need. It 
is the same uplifting truth and moral stimulus that one finds in 
Mrs. Deland’s stories, and that makes them so vital and ex- 
hilarating. There is always a tonic quality in her work; it is 
partly an effluence of her philosophy of life, and in large measure 
an emanation of her buoyant and bracing personality. One feels 
that life has gone to the making of these chapters in practical 
philosophy; that the writer has herself trod * the common way,” and 
learned to walk therein with patience and courage and tenderness. 
Many a reader will feel like sending the author a message of love 
like that she imagines as the ideal of a Christmas greeting: “I 
want you to know that the patience and courage and tenderness 
manifested in your book will help me to live more bravely and cour- 
ageously and lovingly as I go on withthe days.” And, by the way, 
there could be no better kindness than to distribute this little 
book widely and to disseminate its doctrine of love and friendship 
and human kindness at Christmas-tide. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland, Author of “The Common Way ” 


Michal, and draws the mur- 
derous bolt of Saul, “ afoam 
with murder-heat,” against 
, the young favorite of Israel, 
and thrusts him out into the wilderness. Act III. finds David in 
the rocky fastnesses of Engeddi, where he drinks to the bitter 
dregs the lees of love’s tragedy, and flees from the temptation to 
slay Saul and succumb to the spell of Michal, whom he believes 
guilty of. perfidy. Act 1V. is passed in the House of the Witch of 
Endor, by Mount Gilboa, where Saul is encamped against the Philis- 
tines. Saul and Jonathan are slain; David and Michal are re- 
united, and we leave them in theefull brightness of the sun. 


It will be seen even from this cursory sketch that Mr. Rice is 
skilful in marshalling. the salient scenes of this everlastingly 
beautiful story and giving them full dramatic effect. With this 
instinctive dramatic power and constructive ability he also com- 
bines a knowledge of the exigencies of the stage. If one were to 
offer any criticism it would be that he has yet to master the 
necessity of clear, cogent, articulate speech in his lines in order 
that they shall carry his meaning with simplicity and ready in- 


_telligence from the actor to the audience. It cannot be denied that 


in the reading his lines suggest the intent of the drama forcibly 
and convincingly, and that there are frequent passages of beauty 
and winning grace. But I take it that Mr. Rice has an ultimate 
eye on the stage, and the rendition of his lines must, therefore, be 
made to suit articulate speech and swift and clear apprehension. 
Mr. Rice has given such strong evidence of possessing the dramatic 
imagination and the skill to use it to fine and noble ends that it 
would be a pity not to pursue every means of developing and per- 
fecting those rare gifts to a definite and practical end. 
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THE SWAY 


PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


O big Donald Ormsby, mining for gold in the depth of his 
cavernous tunnel, the volatile joy possessing all his na- 
“ture was at last a force demanding satisfaction. His 
heart had been leaping in ecstasy for days, despite the 
hardships of his toil, despite the gloom of this hole in 

the earth where he labored. 
This afternoon he could not work. He leaned on his pick and 
thought how beautiful was all the sunlight, all the sky, outside 
is mine. 
limitless heaven itself. He spoke her name in a whisper, and a 
keener elation surged in his being. Then he presently reflected 
she would be at: home, alone, on such an afternoon as this, and ex- 


citement claimed him for its own., He dropped his. pick and, — 


gazing for a moment at his candle, abruptly: turned and hastened 
down the long, irregular corridor formed by the tunnel, and so 
came out in the sunlight, blinking his eyes in the dazzling glare. 

What a type of youth and strength he presented, in his wrinkled 
boots, his faded trousers, 
and his flannel shirt! 
He wore no hat; his 
thick hair was rumpled 
picturesquely on his 
head. He was_ hand- 
some, in a_ healthy, 
rugged, youthful way. A 
clean color glowed in his 
face, and a light of 
alertness and humor 
burned in his eyes. 

Yet when he came to 
the door of the gray lit- 
tle cabin, where Hilda 
made her home with her 
uncle, his strength fled 
in panic from his mus- 
cles, and his heart could 
have given a_ lustier 
knock than he gave on 
the panel with his fist. 

“Come in,” called a 
voice, and he entered the 
house,. to find that Hilda 
was back in the kitchen, 
making bread. 

With her sleeves rolled 
up to her dimpled elbows, 
her face brightly flush- 
ed, her. hands in the 
flour, and a wisp of her 
hair across her face, she 
was far more beautiful 
than even Donald-had im- 
agined. 

* Why—it’s you,” she 
said. “I thought it 
might be Mrs. Crowe.” 

Nope—a bigger sort 
of a chicken,” said Don- 
ald, and desperately won- 
dering how he_ should 
bring about the subject 
on which he had come 
to speak, he - added, 
“Maybe you’re sorry it 
ain’t Mrs. Crowe?” 

‘““Haven’t got time to 
think it over,’ answered 
Hilda, kneading a spongy 
big toadstool of bread 
with her whitened hands. 
* Busy.” 

“So was I,” he told 
her, as the color mo- 
mentarily left his face. 
“S’pose I ought to be 
working right now, but 
I couldn’t strike a lick.” 

She suddenly knew 
what was coming — why 
he was here. The red 


He thought of Hilda, far more beautiful than day or | 


“Hilda-girl, I can’t be company any more. 


burned deeper in her cheeks. Her heart in her bosom.-fluttered as 
if his hand encompassed it already. 
- “ Were you tired?” she asked, in apparent calm. - 

“You know what was up with me,” he answered, in a shaking 
voice. “I had to come and see you, Hilda—just had to come.” 

He had stepped so close that she trembled. Her one wild thought 
was of Hugh. She wished he was here; she needed the touch of 


. his hand, the sound of his voice, for Donald’s power not only 


swept upon her nature as it always had before, but it came with 
an added cogency that was frightening. 3 

“Well—I’m very busy,” she faltered. “‘ This—this isn’t any time 
for company.” 

“But I ain’t company,’ Donald protested, suddenly catching 
her two soft hands and holding them hungrily against his breast. 
I love you—that’s 
all there is about it! I love you! I want you all for my own! 
I love you so much I don’t know how to hold it. I can’t do a 

: thing all day long but 

stand right still and 

think of you and let my- 
self be crazy.” 

He held her hands 
with fervid strength. 
His eyes were aflame; a 
sublimated_ beauty, of 
force and. manhood, il- 
lumined his face. 

Alarm and the answer- 
ing pulse of her nature 
battled in Hilda’s heart 
for the mastery. Love 
could have flamed _ to 
meet this man’s, but her 
love for Hugh cried out 
in tumultuous protest. 

“Don’t—let me go— 
you hurt my hands!” she 
stammered, as she tried 
to meet his gaze. “I 
can’t! I can’t! You 
hurt me. Let me go!” 

She  wrenched her 
hands from and 
started- back the moment 
his grasp was relaxed. 
+. “ Don’t—don’t say any 
more,” she begged. “I 
didn’t want you to come 
and — say —all this. I 
wish you wouldn’t. Oh, 
I wish you wouldn’t!” 

“What’s with 
you?” he asked, his face 
slightly hardening as he 
felt the rebuff in her 
manner. “‘ Do you mean 
you don’t want me to 
love you?” 

“Tm sorry—I’m sorry 
if you do,” she replied. 
“We might be friends— 
if you wouldn’t be so 
rough.” 

* Rough?” he repeated, 
an anger coming upon 
him with a divination of 
the full significance of 
her answer. “ Rough? 
So that’s the game? It’s 
Willis—the preacher? 
Hugh Willis, with his 
nice soft hands and pret- 
ty voice and gentle ways! 
Willis!—a preacher! I 
could break him in pieces 
to wad my pistol! .A. 
preacher !” 

He’s a man!” said 
Hilda, flushing with in- 
(Continued on page 1744.) 


Drawn by Fletcher C, Ransom 


“If he fights that Crowbar gang, he’s in for a good chance of dying” 
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“ Parsifal” (Mr.-Pennarini) and “ Kundry” (Madame Mara) in the Temptation Scene in the Second Act 


The Temple Scene in the Third Act—the Death of “ Kundry” during the Adoration of the Grail 


SCENES FROM MR. HENRY W. SAVAGE’S PRODUCTION OF 
“PARSIFAL”—THE FIRST PRESENTATION OF WAGNER’S 
: MUSIC-DRAMA IN ENGLISH 


Wagner’s “ Parsifal,” in an English version, is now being performed by Mr. Henry W. Savage’s opera company at the New 
“York Theatre. It is the first time the music-drama has ever been given with anything but the original German teat. A full 
description of the story of “ Parsifal” was given in the January 16 issue of the “ Weekly,” at the time of Mr. Conried’s 
production of the work at the Metropolitan. The reader is referred to page 1749 for a review of Mr. Savage’s production 
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Photograph by Sarony 


MME. GABRIELLE REJANE, THE DISTINGUISHED FRENCH 
ACTRESS, WHO REAPPEARS IN NEW YORK THIS 
WEEK AFTER AN ABSENCE OF TEN YEARS 


Madame Réjane reappeared in New York at the Lyric Theatre this week, after an absence of ten years, in a three-act play 
by Georges de Portho Riche, “ Amoureuse,” and a one-act piece by Meilhac and Halevy called “ Lolotte.” During her engage- 
ment she will also appear in “ La Passerelle ” (which was produced in New York last year, with Marie Tempest, under the 
name of “The Marriage of Kitty”); and in “ Zaza,” “La Robe Rouge,” “ L’Hirondelle,” “La Parisienne,’ “ Incognito,” “ Di- 


vorcons,”.“ La Douloureuse,” and other French plays 
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The Theatrical Shooting-Gallery 


By. James L. Ford 


N a certain Coney Island shooting-gallery revolving targets— 


rudely graven images of the cat, the owl, the lion, and the. 


goat—tempt the skill of the marksman, while offering re- 
wards of Coney Island cigars in quantities that vary in ac- 
cordance with his success. They are difficult to hit, these 
swiftly moving animals, and not unlike the fickle, ever-changing 
quality called variously “ popular taste,” or “ sympathy,” or “ ap- 
preciation,” that the marksman of the stage must aim at. The 
cat, who is good for ten cigars when hit, always seems to me to 
stand for the feminine element in the public—Il say this with no 


disrespect,—while the goat, whose whiskers alone offer a wide 


expanse to the marksman’s bullet, may be said to typify the com- 
monplace, unsentimental masculine auditor, and is good for only 
five cigars. The owl, which is the easiest of them all, brings but 
a single cigar, and represents the hypercritical, would-be cul- 
tured, but densely ignorant, element, which is, as every theatrical 
manager knows, the very easiest mark in the town and the least 
important. 

Quite as elusive as the eat, the owl, and the goat of the shoot- 
ing-gallery is that popular taste which each one of the three sym- 
bolizes, in a measure, and which the dramatist or manager must 
hit to achieve success. There are some men who have learned 
the knack of hitting one, two, and even three of these revolving 
targets with the same shot time after time without a miss, no 
matter whether the bolt that they aim be that of tragedy or com- 
edy or farce. | 


Belasco’s Three Hits 


Mr. David Belasco is the most notable example of this sort in 
modern theatricals, for whether it. be Mrs. Carter in tragedy, 
Miss Crosman in comedy, or Mr. Warfield in character study, his 
aim is true and sure, and the clear ring of the bull’s-eye whenever 
he fires shows that he has struck its very centre. 

“The Music Master,” the most recent example of this dramatic 
rifleman’s skill, rings absolutely true so far as this quality of sym- 
pathy is concerned, for there is never a moment in the play when 
the sympathy of the audience, and especially the feminine part of 
it, does not go out to the fine old German musician in his troubles. 
Mr. Warfield is an actor who is never content to stand still, and 
it is safe to predict that in time his present personation will be- 
come as mellow and finished as the Hebrew character in which his 


talents found expression for so many years. It is pleasant to note | 


that in the strongly dramatic scene at the close of the second act 
—a. scene in which he may be said to raise his voice for the first 
time since he placed himself in the hands of Mr. Belasco—his 
notes ring as clear and true as a bell. But although he is a real 
German and a real man as well in “ The Music Master,” he is not 
quite a musician, nor will he be one until the discords of his 
pupil bring to his face that look of mingled pain and dumb pro- 
test that every one who ever undertook five-finger exercises is fa- 
miliar with. : 

But now and then even an experienced and skilful marksman 
misses his aim in a way that is unlooked for and disconcerting. A 
noteworthy case in point is that of the often fortunate but varia- 
ble marksman, Mr. Clyde Fitch, who early in the season strolled 
into one of the Broadway shooting-galleries, jauntily took aim at 
the revolving cat which may be said to typify the feminine part 
of a New York audience, and discharged his trusty rifle; only to 
learn that not only had he failed to make a bull’s-eye, but had 
so far missed his aim as to have excited the ridicule of the by- 


standers. His play dealt with the marriage of an American girl — 


to an English duke, and in its presentation he laid bare in all 
honest sincerity the natural outcome of such a union. He re- 
vealed the English noble in his very worst possible light, but was 
careful, also, to paint him in colors that can be easily matched 
in recent matrimonial history. Indeed, he kept very close to what 
has actually happened when he showed the manner in which the 
titled husband took money from his wife and the use to which he 
put it. He had every reason to suppose that this carefully pre- 
pared missile would hit the revolving target squarely in the cen- 
tre, but, to his surprise, the cat turned indignantly away and 
would have none of his anti-ducal sentiment. 


A Failure by Clyde Fitch 


His failure to score with “ A Coronet of a Duchess” has been 
variously attributed to the dulness of his story, the utter in- 
capacity of the woman who assumed the chief part, and the fact 
that the play did not in the end arrive at any definite or satis- 
factory conclusion. All these were doubtless contributory agents 
to the catastrophe, but far more important than all was the fact 
that the chief motif of the play was one that could not possibly 
win the sympathy of an average audience. We have only to re- 
call the frenzy that takes possession of a large part of our fem- 
inine population when one of these widely advertised international 
matches is “ pulled off ” at some fashionable house of prayer, to 
comprehend the fact. that down in the bottom of her heart the 
average New York woman approves of such a marriage, and re- 
joices in the distinction that the purchase of an ancient and much- 
sought-after title confers upon one of her own countrywomen. 

Nor is it reasonable to suppose that a woman who has sacrificed 
the buttons from the back of her dress and her shoes and the 
hair from behind her head in a mad scramble to catch a glimpse 
of the heels of the patrician bridegroom as he passes from his 


carriage to the church door, will sympathize with any attempt to 
belittle such a union or to prove that this boarding-house god is 
one with feet of clay. 

Mr. Fitch’s play proved a failure, but in its very lack of suc- 
cess, in the silent indignation with which hundreds of women re- 
sented its assault upon one of the most precious of their idols, it 
has taught a lesson that any manager or playwright can profit by. 
Mortifying as it may be ‘to. our patriotism, let us not forget that 
snobbery has become an element too strong to be disregarded. 

_At another playhouse, a drama dealing also with aristocratic 
life, and taken from a novel which, more than any other book of 
modern times, shows the vanity of social ambition and holds snob- 
bery up to general ridicule, has, nevertheless, hit the bull’s-eye 
squarely in the centre. 


Mrs. Fiske’s Revival of “ Becky Sharp” 


In a revival of “ Becky Sharp” Mrs. Fiske has met with a de- 
gree of success that was entirely unlooked for, and has been vari- 
ously attributed to her own rendering ‘of the title réle, to the 
magnificent performance of Mr. George Arliss in the part of Lord 
Steyne, and to the great interest which Thackeray’s novel has al- 
ways excited. These aiso are contributory causes to the success 
of the enterprise, nor should we lose sight of the fact that not only 
has Mrs. Fiske surrounded herself with a most excellent company, 
but that her own work as Becky is a very great improvement upon 
that of four seasons ago, when the piece was first given. She 
speaks with much greater distinctness, and is making public re- 
nunciation of many of her old sins of “naturalism” and “ in- 
tellectual acting” into which she was led by the unwise praise 
of those ignorant advisers whose favor may be won by the very 


worst of bad art, and who find their fitting symbol in the one-. 


cigar owl of the shooting-gallery. But just now Mrs. Fiske seems 
to be aiming at the cat and the goat, and with an intelligence 
and good-will that manifest themselves in many ways, notably in 
the excellent company with which she has surrounded herself, and 
in her willingness to permit them to earn their salaries. There 
are moments in which she rises almost to great heights; but al- 
though her characterization is marked throughout by that cheery 
good nature which Thackeray made Becky’s distinguishing trait 
and by a charm which I, for one, can believe to have fascinated 
the great noble whose favor she secured, it would be far better 
were it not on precisely the same key from first to last. In the 
great scene in which Rawdon attacks Steyne, she conveys most 
forcibly, by swiftly muttered French prayers and by the utter 
dismay indicated in her face and attitude, the feelings of the 
woman who sees the social edifice which she has reared with so 
cone ard skill and pains come crashing down in sudden and hopeless 
wreck. 

When Thackeray wrote this scene,and, under a sudden impulse, 
recorded the fact that for the very first time in her life Becky 
Sharp admired her husband as he stood before her, strong, brave, 
and victorious, he laid down his pen and exclaimed, “ There, my 
boy, is a stroke of genius!” 

Skilful as Mrs. Fiske is in portraying her terror, she somehow 
fails to convey the idea that for once she admires the poor, blind, 
stupid, adoring Rawdon—the gambler, swindler, and _ profligate 


- whom Charles Kingsley said he would rather have drawn than 


any other character in the whole range of English history. 


A Shot with “The Harvester” 


Mr. Otis Skinner has, I am told, received three fine Gowanus 
cigars as a reward for the well-directed shot at the owl which 
also singed the whiskers of both the cat and the goat. He has 
achieved what might be termed a half-way success with “ The Har- 
vester,’ but he may console himself for his failure to secure 
greater rewards by reading those critical essays in which local 
owls describe his play as “a charming poetic idyll”—a term 
which both the cat and the goat know to be synonymous with an 
evening of boredom—and declare that he deserves the cordial sup- 
port of the public in his effort to establish the “ poetic drama ” 
(how well that phrase sounds!) on a block given over to the in- 
consequent, if joyous, frivolities of the Rogers Brothers, the rude 
merrymakings of Mr. Hammerstein’s variety actors, and the “ mere 
popular success ” of “The Music Master.” es 

It is sad to see as fine an actor as Mr. Skinner trying to instill 


life into a part that offers nothing except what the ow] calls his . 


“ picturesque appearance,” and to hear almost worthless lines read 
in a voice worthy of Romeo, especially when we remember that. 
last season in this same shooting-gallery, in association with one 
of the finest of American actresses, this most dignified and capable 
plaver hit the owl, the goat, and the cat at a single crack. 7 
The real fault with’ this Canadian harvester is that he does not 
do anything on the stage that is worth looking at. He tells the 
audience that in the harvest-field he sings and leads all the other 
haymakers in their merry toil. and if we could only hear him 


sing and see him work we might perhaps think better of him. lv 


may add that unless the farmer sees him work and hears the 
voice that inspires the others to diligent toil he will not pay him 
his wages on Saturday night, and that is something that the 
manager should remember when he asks two dollars for the “ pic- 
turesque appearance” of his star and the recital of what he does 
when the audience is not looking. | 
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A Popular Japanese History 
of the War 


By Margaret Perry 
See page 1737 


THE history of the war which is pic- 
tured on another page of this issue of 
the WEEKLY is a parody of the well-known 
fairy-tale, Aachi Kachi Yarna, one of the 
meanings of which is “ Victory, Victory 
Mountain.” The story tells how an old 
farmer caught and took home a badger that 
had been stealing his dinner. Asking his 
wife to kill the animal for soup, he went off 
to his work as usual, but during his absence 
the badger beguiled the old woman into 
letting him go free, promising in return 
to help her with the housework. Instead 
of doing so, however, he killed her as soon 
as he was untied, and assuming her shape 
he made her into-soup, with which he greet- 
ed the old man on his return. Just as 
the latter began to eat, the badger resumed 
his true form, and telling what he had done 
he ran away, leaving the old man broken- 
hearted. | 

Now near by lived a very wily rabbit. He 
did his best to comfort his unhappy neigh- 
bor, and promised to avenge the death of 
the old woman. By one trick after another 
he fulfilled his promise most successfully. 
He persuaded the badger to carry some dry 
grass for him, and then set fire to it. The 
badger, suffering greatly from his burns, was 
then induced to buy some sticking-plaster 
consisting principally of red pepper. A lit- 
tle later, having recovered from these two 
adventures, he strolled along by the sea- 
shore, and ran across Brer Rabbit building 
a fishing-boat. The* prospect of being able 
to eatch fish spurred him on to follow the 
rabbit’s example, but being a lazy fellow 
he built his boat of clay. When all was 
ready the two set out to sea in their re- 
spective crafts, but the badger’s boat soon 
began to fill, and as it was sinking the rab- 
bit came up and hit the wicked badger a 
deadly blow. with his oar. 

The history, based on this fable, opens 
with the Farmer (Old Japan) returning 
from work. He sees an Egg (Korea) lying 
en the ground and a large Serpent (China) 
about to swallow it. He pursues and kills 
the Serpent, and takes the Egg home to 
hatch it. The old couple look with admira- 
tion on the Chicken as it emerges from the 
Egg. But trouble is brewing, for in at the 
window peers the Badger (Alexeieff) smack- 
ing his lips. Then the Badger rushes off 
lo suggest that the Russian Eagle should 
— and have a look at this fine young 
bird. 

“He might not make a bad meal for you,” 
he whispers. 

The Eagle pounces on the unhappy Chicken 
and carries him off screaming. Fortunately, 
Young Japan, in the shape of a white Rab- 
bit, is on hand, and, shocked at the auda- 
cious deed, goes home to break the news to 
the old couple. Young Japan promises to 
be revenged on the rascally foe, and sets to 
work to secure the friendship of the other 
powers. 

“From now on we shall walk together 
in harmony and friendship and punish all 


lawbreakers,” -he says to the British 
Lion. “Oh, yes! Oh, yes!” answers the 
latter, while “Hear! Hear!” exclaims 
America, 


Fortified by the approval and moral sup- 
port of two such powerful nations, the Rab- 
bit boldly defies Russia. This is followed 
by the opening of hostilities, and we see the 
Badger’s battle-ships disappearing beneath 
the waves, sunk by a well-directed torpedo 
from the Japanese vessel. England and 
America, much elated by the victory, are 
cheering harder than ever. The war is also 
carried through victoriously on land. 

In the final tableau peace is restored. 


The Eagle and the Badger, weeping bitter- — 


lv, apologize for their misdeeds, and return 
the Chicken to the Farmer in a cage. By 
his side sits the Rabbit. The Chicken seems 
to be delighted to be at home again under 
the protection of his faithful rescuer, and 
in the background the Rising Sun signifies 
his i of the situation by a_beam- 
Ing smile. 
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The Efficacy of Prayer 

Mrs. MAuDE HowE ELLiorrt tells of a con- 
versation that once took place in a friend’s 
house in Boston in which there were dis- 
cussed certain phenomena of the mind. Some 
one observed that it was a curious fact that 
no man could do one thing and think of an- 
other. | 

During the discussion a little girl of ten, 
the daughter of the host, was listening at- 
tentively. 

“TIT can do one thing and think of an- 

. other,” she said. 

“ What is it?” asked her father. 

“Well,” she said, “it is very easy ‘for 
me to say the Lord’s Prayer and think of 
almost anything else I want to. I do it 
every night.” 


Bernard, Shaw’s Eccentricity 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, whose “ Man and 
Superman” will¢ be /presented shortly by 
| i at curious anomaly, a 
literary man of independent fortune—a fact 
which makes the playwright himself rather 
aggressively independent. 

Cyril Maude once confessed to Mr. Shaw: 
“I have taken the liberty of cutting six 
lines out of the third act of ‘You Never 
Can Tell.’ ” 

Mr. Shaw replied: “That was a liberty 
that I cannot allow.” | 

“ But, my dear sir, you must understand 
that, with those lines, it would be impossible 
to put on the piece.” s 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the dramatist; 
“vou don’t say so. My good fellow, you 
delight me!” 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—VMks. WINSLOWw’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
eh wid always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrha@a.—-[Ad7.] 


THE USE OF BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK insures strong, healthy children, 
as reputable physicians testify. Those who use it for their 
babies are spared the dangerous disorders of infantile diges- 
tion; their children mature as they should in weight, size and 
health. Beware of unknown brands.—[Adv.] 


UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


MAny Mothers administer P1so’s CurE when their children 
have Spasmodic Croup. It is effectual.—[Adv.] 
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Pears 

“A cake of pre- 

vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 


There’s no pre- 
ventive so good 
Pears’ Soap.: 

Established in 1789. 
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(Continued from page 1739.) 
dignation. “He wouldn't treat a woman like this, whatever 
he did.” 

Donald looked at her almost fiercely. ‘ You don’t deny it?” 
he said. “ That sickly preacher!” 

“You might be sick yourself,’ she answered, hotly. “ When 
he’s well he’s as manly as any one in all this camp. You haven’t 


the right to talk like this. You ought to be ashamed. I wouldn’t | 


have thought you could do it 

Ormsby was for a moment ashamed, but he was angered—as 

deeply angered as a wounded grizzly bear. His love was a force, 
elemental, savage, dominant. The hatred suddenly stirred by 
jealousy within him at a thought of the absent Willis was utterly 
impersonal, illogical, and wild. Yet there was infinite tenderness 
latent, if not yet absolutely developed, in all his love for the 
girl. 
- “JT didn’t mean to jump on Willis,” he said, in his way of 
apology. ‘“Hle’s all right, as far as a preacher goes in the mines, 
but— you don’t love 
him better than me?— 
not when I love you 
with all my might?” 

*T couldn't love you 
—I couldn’t,” she an- 
swered, still in the heat 
of her anger. 

Her words seemed to 
stun a something in his 
breast. He looked at 
her blankly for a mo- 
ment. His face became 
pale; his hand was 
shaking. 

She felt her nature 
respond to his sudden 
anguish despite herself. 

His passionate re- 
sentment wavered for 
moment, as 
strength was the domi- 
nant element of his be- 
ing, he spurned the 
pain and courted the 
anger that her words 
had sent to his heart. 

* I might have known 
it,” he said, as he dust- 
ed his hands of the 
flour rubbed upon them 
from the contact with 
hers. ‘Oh, hell! I 
don’t see why I didn’t 
stick to work!” 

Without another word 
he turned and left the 
house, and striding hot- 
ly across the hill, came 
at length again to his 
tunnel. Angrily he en- 
tered the yawning black 
mouth and felt his way 
along the‘walls to the 
end of the hole, where 
his candle was. still 
burning as he left it. 
In all his fierceness he 
caught up his pick and 
smote the rock with 


ringing steel. 

In the mean time it 
might have afforded 
him a species of grati- 
fication to know that 
the fates that . day 
were in a mood to 
fling not only favors, 
but troubles as well, in the path of the man who had come to 
preach in the camp. | 

Silveredge was like an isolated herd of cabins, stores, saloons, 
and mounds of earth, seattered at randem on the mighty slope 
of a mountain in a vast and barren universe of piled-up earth and 
adamant. It was thirty-odd miles from its nearest of kin, an- 
other camp by the name of Crowbar Gulch, which was rougher, 
newer, and therefore possessed of a population even less con- 
ventional. 

This Saturday afternoon four raw-boned delegates from the 
neighboring settlement arrived in camp, and having partaken of 
whiskey fairly a-swarm with germs of unrest and ingenuity, were 
eager to exercise their prowess in the line of creating excitement. 
They were housed at the Gold-bar saloon, however, and the day 
had gone by and the evening was come before they were finally 
patronized by Chance. 

The room of the Gold-bar tavern was filled with miners, team- 
sters, millmen, loafers, and gamblers, grouped about the tables, 
or lined up thickly against the bar, where the four rough citizens 
from down the Gulch were holding carnival. 

The place was noisy, glaringly ablaze with lights, and stifling 
as to fumes of smoke and drink, when at length the door was 
opened and in there came Hugh Willis, preacher of the camp, in 


“Don, don’t stop to talk, They'll kill him!’ she cried 


search of Tommy Todd, the cobbler, who held the key to the ware- 


house used as a church. . 

The men who turned at his entrance beheld a smooth-shaved 
man of medium height, slender, pale from recent illness, bright 
of eye, fearless of aspect, handsome in a way of refinement and 
elegance quite exceptional to see, and with features chiselled in 
a manner that imparted a positive exaltation ‘to his countenance. 

He looked about in the company to find the cobbler, while the 
leader of the visitors from Crowbar swept a trio of comrades from 


~ his line of vision and scrutinized the younger man aggressively. 
“Here, youx-my friend—come and have a drink,” said _ he. 


“JT reckon you’re needin’ a drink.” 

He staggered out in front of Willis, heavily—a bulky, powerful 
lump of semi-intoxicated brawn. 

“TIT mustn’t be tempted to-night, but thanks all the same,” said 
Willis, pleasantly. “I can’t remain but a moment.” | 
 “Can’t, huh? Can’t remain? Can’t drink? Well, you can’t 
preach again till you drink with me; savvy that?” replied the 
visitor. “My name is 
Blodd, and preachers is 
my feed. I reckon per- 
haps if you want to 
preach again you'll 
come and have a drink.” 

“1 reckon otherwise,” 


He had become paler 
than before, but a 
bright flame of color 
now burned upward in 
his face, making it sin- 
gularly radiant. 

“IT don’t propose to 
drink with you, and I 
do propose to preach 

- to-morrow,” he said. 

“The hell you say!” 
answered Blodd, in 
wrath, as he _ stepped 
between Willis and the 
door to _ prevent his 
man’s escape. “ We'll 
see about that preach- 
in’, friend, fer I'll be 
here to-morrow morn- 


*pinion of a camp which 
lets a preacher hang 
around it more than a 
week. Say, boys, what 
does he do fer his hon- 
est livin’?” | 

“Does some minin’ 
and cooks the slickest 
doughnuts ever struck 
this side of the Mis- 

gissippi,’ answered a 
half - hearted friend. 
“Cooks ’em fer two- 
bits a dozen.” 

“Is that enough to 
drive you lambs and 
galoots to church and 
preachin’?” demanded 
the man from Crowbar 
Gulch. “Is that your 
only excuse fer leavin’ 
him stay into camp?” 

“He beat Zine Pratt 
and Baldy White in a 
foot-race all to pieces,” 
answered the 
apologetically. “ Some 
of the boys agreed to go 
to meetin’ if he’d show 
himself a man, and he 
done it up first-rate.” 
“Beat a pair of limpin’ rabbits, did he, in a race?” inquired 

Mr. Blodd. “ That all?” | 
“Cleaned up me and Navy Jones. on pistol-shootin’, slick as 

grease,” vouchsafed a teamster, quietly. ‘“ He never ast no odds, 
and went into any fair-and-square proposition, barrin’ gambling 
and drinking, and came out on top every time.” 


Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom 


“ And what’s all of that amount to, anyhow?” demanded the , 


visitor, itching for trouble, “ Kid’s play, that’s what it is. We'll 
git up somethin’ decent now to see how solid he stands. Look 
here, my friend, kin you do any regular fightin’?” 


The time had been in the life of Hugh Willis when the man’s — 
insulting leer and challenge would have met with a knock-down 


blow, but he merely narrowed his eyes to-night and looked at the 
fellow before him coldly. 

“ You don’t belong in this parish,” he said. “ Stand aside!” 

Partially obeying this sharp command, the hulk of a ruffian 
saw his man about to escape him. He lurched abruptly sidewise 
to lay his hands in violence upon the preacher’s arm,.but Willis 
dodged him adroitly, knocked his leg from beneath him with a 
dexterous turn of his foot, and sending him sprawling to the 
floor, stepped across his prostrate form and gained the door. 

The howl of delight that ensued was punctuated fiercely as 
the Crowbar man arose, cursing and laying about him in fury, 
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said Willis, quietly. 
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-and starting at once in pursuit. The first 
man he struck, however, was a friend as 
large as himself. This individual promptly 
stopped him with a leaden fist, and they in- 
stantly clinched for trouble. 

By the time the two had begun to compre- 
hend their previous relationship their noses 
were bleeding, their clothing was torn, and 
their anger towards the preacher was past 
all appeasing. It was when they shook each 
other by the hand and took a drink with 
all the company, however, that the mis- 
chief was brewing thickest for the morrow. 

“You kin see the preacher ain’t no 
slouch,”- said one well-intending convivial. 
“No tellin’ what he might not do if he’d 
only once turn loose.” 

“We'll turn him loose to-morrow, don’t 
you fear,” replied Mr. Blodd, far more dan- 
verous now in his scheming than he had 
heen before in his brag. “I know the way 
we made a preacher fight at Redhorse 
Creek one Sunday, and I’ll bet I’ll make it 
work again. And when we git him on the 
fight—he’ll have to clean out four of us 
before he opens up his yawp to preach 
again.” 

“« Four of you? What’s the matter with 
some of us regular citizens livin’ here in 
camp?” inquired the gambler who had 
spoken up before. “Ill back two or three 
good men we’ve got ourselves,” 

~ John Morse,.the uncle of Hilda, left his 
seat and studied the company in idle con- 
tempt. 

“Four. of these grizzlies —enough?” he 
said to himself, and leaving the = he 
went home and related what had happened 
to his niece. 

“T reckon Hugh will have to quit the 
camp,” he added, at the end. “I’ve heard 
of preachers being driven out’ before.” 

Hilda had looked at him throughout his 
recital with eyes a trifle wild. A flush of 
color had been flaming in her cheeks. 

“(Quit the camp?—go away?” she repeat- 
ed, paling peculiarly. “ Hugh Willis stand 
by and let a number of ruffians drive him 
away? He’d die first!” 

“If he fights that Crowbar gang, he’s in 
for a mighty good chance of dying; no 
mistake about that,’ agreed her uncle. 
“The man is weak and sick. He doesn’t 
stand a show on earth.” 

“And you men let these four drunken 
brutes from Crowbar Gulch—” started 
Hilda, aceusingly; but Morse interrupted. 

“We didn’t let. It wasn’t a matter of 
let,” he said. “A mining-camp is a rough 
sort of place. Hugh knew that when he 
came, He had to take it as it was; and 
hell have to take it that way now, or 
pull up stakes and git. He had some friends 
—he had plenty of friends in the crowd to- 
night, but the gang for the most part likes 
to see a fight. They’d like to see him show 
his mettle; and not a voice could be raised 
to stop a game like this when once it gets 
a start.” 

“Tt’s shameful!” cried Hilda. He 
won't! He wouldn’t stoop to such a thing! 
He'll never fight them! ‘They can’t drive 
him out, and they can’t make him fight!” 

“T don’t know,” said her uncle. “ He’s 
a& man.” 

“He is a man!” said Hilda, hotly. 
“That’s the point. He’ll never let them 
win! I kn6éw he’ll be too clever for them 
all. He’s got to be clever—he’s got to! If 
he ever lets them drive him away—he could 
never come back. “No one—would ever want 
to see—his face here again.” 

“No one,” agreed her uncle, 

“No one,” she repeated, and she knew 
that she even included herself. She hated 
the thought, however, the moment it came. 
He would not permit the brutes to drive 
him ferth—to brand him a coward. And 
_yet—how could he so demean himself and 
his calling as to fight these drunken ruf- 
fians ? 

“ He’ll surely know something to do,” she 
said again, and vainly she wondered what 
any man could do in such a position. 

That he did not come to see her as the 
evening passed gave her cause for new 
anxiety, She wrung her hands as she paused 
in darning her uncle’s stockings; and worry 
she worked into heels and toes, and worry 
she wove into dreams all night. 


In the morning Hugh Willis prepared as 
usual to hold his customary service, Calmly 
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he thought out his sermon as he cooked his breakfast, washed his 
dishes, mended his shirt, and donned his best attire; and calmly 
he walked the mile of rocky trail, from his cabin to the camp, in 
the blazing sun. 

He was dusty, warm, and a trifle weak from his recent illness 
when at length he approached the ex- warehouse employed as a 
church. An ominous stillness pervaded the neighborhood. Not 


a man did he see in the camp. But far across the town, on the 


hillside, he discerned the figure of Hilda Morse—a symbol of the 
little flock of women and children entrusted to his care—hastening 
thus early towards the place. 

She waved him a signal as she came. The grace and strength 
of her figure thrilled him with new admiration as he raised his 
hat to salute across the distance. 

He ran up the steps to open the door before she should presently 
arrive. A moment later he stood there, gazing into the building, 
speechless with amazement and anger. 


His church had become a common stable. More than forty mules 


and donkeys, switching their tails in the sunlight that streamed 
through the windows, stood about on the straw-strewn floor, rest- 
ing, nibbling at their wisps of hay, and blinking their eyes in Sun- 
day idleness. 

Dumfounded, scarcely believing that he saw aright, the preacher 
turned about to scan the street. From the nearest saloon a horde 
of men, in lead of Blodd from Crowbar Gulch, abruptly poured. 
into the highway, howling and bawling in laughter, derisive and 
raucous. 

“ Hey, preacher, go in and preach!” yelled Blodd, as he hastened 


towards the building. “Go in there—go in-they’re waitin’— 
\ } 


the flock are expectin’ the sermon!” - 

A moment later the noisy, unruly, half-intoxicated crowd—en- 
listed largely from the town’s most lawless element, and sheep- 
ishly followed by the half-hearted fellows who hated a joke so 
mean and yet somewhat hoped for a lively diversion—all these had 
gathered in ‘the street before the steps, and with shots, yells, and 
other hilarity confronted the pale, indignant man who stood so 
rigidly there in the door. | 

Nearly every man in town was near the scene. A number stood 
off at a distance, among them Morse, who failed to note Hilda’s 
approach as she came upon the scene from around’a wing of the 
building. 

A moment later she halted, flushed and trembling with excite- 
ment. From her point of view she could not see the figure of 
Willis; she merely beheld the crowd. Slipping to a window of 
the church, she was suddenly looking in upon it all—the place so 
crowded full of animals, and Hugh still stiffly halted on the 
threshold, his back towards herself as he faced the mob in the 


street. She could even see the ruffian Blodd pointing his finger of | 


scorn at the preacher as he bawled out his ridicule.and oaths. 

“Preach to ’em—preach!” he-repeated. “ Maybe you ain’t got 
the sand! Damn a coward of a preacher!” And to this he added 
an insult that no man will listen to and not resent at once. 

In one catlike spring Hugh Willis shot from the doorway, and 
landing almost on the ruffian’s toes, dealt him a blow on the face 
that sent him flat to the earth. 7 

Instantly the following of Blodd was upon the preacher, clutch- 
ing him fiercely as he struggled in their arms. Blodd let out a 
fearful roar of joy in scrambling to his feet. 

“ Got him!—we’ve got him!” he bawled in Kis pleasure. “ He’s 
got to fight us now—so take it cool. Don’t hurt him, boys; we 
want to keep him fresh. He hit me first. He’s got to fight! We'll 
have a ring and everything “cording to parlerment. Preacher, will 
you fight us now—or quit the camp?” 

“You'll get all the fight you want,” said Willis, hotly. “ Let 
me go!” and he flung off one of the men still holding to his arm 
with superhuman force. 

“We want a rope to make a ring,” announced the man from 
Crowbar Gulch. “It’s now ten o’clock. We’ll take it easy and 
start the ball precise in half an hour.” 

Hilda Morse had seen it all, and her heart had leaped in exulta- 
tion when Willis struck the ruffian to the ground. But now she 
saw the red-faced Blodd, unhurt, contained, even calm in his dia- 
bolical. anticipation of the fight to come. He towered six inches 
above the tallest man in the crowd; he was heavy, muscular, deep 
in the chest, hard as flint, and savage as a bear. 

Her heart was failing her suddenly. Hugh was pale; he was 
barely mending from his recent trial of illness. In such a fight 
as these brutes were planning he could readily be killed. 

“Oh, if only Donald Ormsby could be here!” she cried to her- 
self, in acute despair. ; 

She saw that Don was not in the crowd. Suddenly she made up 
her mind to run and let him know. As suddenly she remembered 
his visit of the day before, and the anger in which he had left 
her. He hated Hugh. 

She almost sank upon the earth, so abruptly vanished the hope 
just barely born. She had never loved Hugh so aggressively, so 
maternally, as now. Her emotions surged upon her overwhelming- 
ly. There was nothing she would not do to give him assistance. 

“Don! Don! He would have to help!—he’d have to help!” she 
told herself wildly, and hearing the noisy preparations for the fight 
before the church, she turned and fled to Ormsby’s cabin, running 
with all her strength. 

But Don was not at home. 

___ She pounded on the door with a frantic fist in vain. She could 

think of one place only where the rough young giant could be— 
his mine. And the man was indeed there, at work in the face 
of his tunnel, smiting the rock with his savage steel. 

Hilda ran across the slope and up the rock-strewn canyon. 
How. dark and cool and forbidding was the yawning mouth of 
the tunnel as she stood there panting, irresolute, waiting for a 


‘moment to gather breath and courage to enter and face the man. 


inside! 
“He can’t refuse,” she told herself, excitedly, and slipping into 
the corridor of adamant, she caught the gleam of a pick-scar, 


‘flinging back the daylight, then the smell of virgin earth, that 


brought a courage to her heart. 

A turn of the rough-hewn hallway, a glint of light from a garnet 
imbedded in the rock, and absolute darkness enfolded the groping 
girl. Feeling her way along the wall, she stepped noiselessly for- 
ward. Coming to a curve of the tunnel, she beheld the far-away 
gleam of his candle, set in the rock. He was striking, striking, 


striking, with the ring and swing and rhythm of a god of the 


underworld, oblivious of day and man and time and place, as he 
toiled to still the anger and the passion in his heart. 

He had worked nearly all the night before, and all the morn- 
ing of to-day, burning up the force that yesterday had ‘been for 
a moment the slave of the tenderest love. He labored to bring 
him forgetfulness; he toiled to still the. mad, unreasoning spirit 
within him that would slay Hugh Willis in a jealous rage and 
fling him, crushed and lifeless, at the feet of Hilda Morse. This 
was the man the girl had come to meet, to beg for assistance. 

Now as he wrought with his steel she crept a little closer, fear- 
ing that the blows of her heart must soon outsound the ringing 
thud of his pick. His great, rough dog, brought for company here 
to his mine, recognized the visitor, and bounding forward, he gave 
her welcome as only a great wise dog can do; and Hilda stepped 
timidly nearer, with her hand upon his head. 

“It’s I,” she stammered, in a voice that shook with emotion. 
“T had to come_to you—” 

“ Hilda!” said the man. “ Hilda!” and starting forward eagerly, 
in a momentary hope that something strange had brought about a 
miracle, he caught himself abruptly, at a warning that he had 


fashioned for himself from the look on her face, revealed by the 


glow of the candle. He added more brusquely, -‘ Well?” 

“ You’re angry—I know you are angry, Don,” she said, in a 
swift and passionate utterance, “ but four against one, and all of 
them brutes—he couldn't fight them all alone! It’s Hugh. It’s 
Hugh! They’re making him fight! I couldn’t think of any one 
but you to ask for help! I know you'll go—I know you'll help a 
man as sick as Hugh!” 

“Willis?” he said. ‘“ Hugh Willis? You’ve come for me to 


_ go and do something for the preacher ?” 


“Don, don’t stop to talk. They'll kill him!” she cried. Who 
could I go to but to you? They’re all of them mad to make him 
fight. He’s weak. They’ve got him angry. They filled the church 
with mules to make him mad. They may be fighting now!—and 
how can he fight against them all? You’re the only hope I could 
think of, Don—and you can’t refuse to go!” 

“1?” said Ormsby, laughing terribly. “ I—go and help Hugh 
Willis fight his fights? I, Hilda Morse? I’m rough—and I hurt 
your hands—and he’s a man!” | 

“TI know—I know you are angry,” she said to him, swiftly. “I 
know I made you angry, Don, but what has that to do with four 
against one? He is a man. You fought for Brag here—fought 
for a dog—when the wolves were on his back! And Hugh is a man, 
and he would do as much for you if he had the strength and you 
were in his place! I came to you because there is no other man 
in the camp who has the bravery. I knew you would go! I knew 
you couldn’t stand idly by and see a man beaten to death! For God’s 
sake go, Don, go! If you love me, help me now and go to Hugh!” 

He looked at her wildly. His chest was heaving in tumult. He 
labored in the sway of manhood. 

“You go home,” he said, in a moment. “ I’ll see—I’ll see what 
I think.” 

She looked for a moment in his eyes. She could ask no more; 


and turning about, she started away, leaving him suddenly weak. 


“ Here, Hilda, here—take the candle,” he said, and plucking it 
forth from the rock, he thrust it in her grasp. 

She took it and went. He watched her going, the light held 
before her like a grail. | 

She had no more than come to the outside world, however, than 
man and dog abruptly darted past her on the dump, and Ormsby 
ran actively over the ridge on the hill, racing as fast as he could 
go, to reach the ring where Willis the preacher was fighting. And 
after him ran Hilda, crying as she went. 

When Ormsby came to the scene before the church, the fight was 
already in progress. Stripped of his coat and vest, Hugh Willis 
was facing a follower of Blodd, whom he struck and punished 
madly. j 

Both men were hurt, but Hugh was trouncing his bully antag- 
onist in a furious, energetic manner that the Crowbar man found 
utterly bewildering. In a fierce, irresistible spasm, the preacher 
was darting upon him, raining wild blows upon his face and head 
and acting like a fury in his nervous rage. . 

The Gulch man fell like a log, even as Ormsby came running to 
the place. With a roar of anger and lust for the work, Blodd him- 
self leaped forward, confronting the preacher, and bawling an 
order to his friends to drag the other man away. 

He struck Willis fairly on the ear before the slighter man could 
prepare a defence. The blow sent the preacher dizzily reeling. 
Before he could more than half recover, Blodd was upon him, 
swinging his sledgelike fist on the face of the man before him 
with all his savage might. It was plain that Hugh was to have 
no chance. 

“ Here—I’ll take a hand in this!” came a sudden shout from the 
ring of men, and bowling spectators endways, Donald Ormsby 
leaped to the centre of action and dealt the Crowbar man a blow 
that. lifted him fairly in the air. 

“Take a man your size!” he challenged, hotly. ‘“ Take a man 


that-hasn’t just been sick!” 
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Again he struck and Blodd went down, 
only to rise to his feet at once and rush 
upon Ormsby like a raging bull. 
~ They went at each other in a species of 
collision, and two of the Crowbar contin- 
gent, angered by Ormsby’s _ interference, 
sprang to beat him down. He let out a 
great peal of laughter. 

* All of you!—All of you!—AIL the cow- 
ards here that’ll pick on a sick man—come 
ahead!” he roared. 

He fairly rammed the two newly added 
contestants to the rear by the sheer mo- 
mentum and strength of his sudden assault. 
He tripped one heavily, knocked the sec- 
ond like a block against the furious Blodd, 
and struck him,;a blow in the stomach that 
laid him out ant helphaas as a jelly. 

With yells and curses half a dozen roughs 
of the camp scrambled into the mélée, many 
with pistols wildly flourishing. Willis was 
staggering forward, but weakness, coupled 
with exhaustion, had done their part, and 
a man who ran against him threw him 
backward at once. 

Don seemed a fury all by himself, and 
swinging his fist in a mad sort of glee, he 
mowed a splendid swath and left a number 
of prostrate forms in the radius of his 
blows. 

Almost as suddenly as all the confusion 
had commenced, a species of order was com- 
pelled. The better class of men were finally 
in the majority. Bawling their lusty com- 
mands and shouting for “ man against man,” 
they quelled the scene of confusion and pres- 
entlv had all the fighting once more reduced 
to the one fierce encounter between Donald 
Ormsby and “Blodd of Crowbar Gulch. 

Panting raucously and boiling more and 
more in his rage, the ruffian made a swoop 
upon Don, and gripping him savagely in 
his arms, drew his massive revolver and 
raised it to beat Ormsby on the head. 
Like a_ panther for quickness, Don 
wrenched away and caught the upraised 
- wrist in his powerful hands. 

The men who. saw the trick beheld him 
swiftly turn his back and drag the arm of 
his burly antagonist across his shoulder. 
Then lifting with all his strength, he hoisted 
the man till the arm abruptly broke, when 
he flung him down on the earth in an ago- 
nized heap. 

“Trot them out! Let them come, every 
man who wants a fight!” challenged Orms- 
by, in his lust of ‘youth. “ The coward lot! 
Bring on the next!” 

But no one hankered for the honor. 

Taunting them, crying out in disappoint- 
ed wrath, big Don did his best to lure the 
men from Crowbar Gulch to their punish- 
ment, and then, when he found them loath 
to engage his might, he swiftly called for 
retribution. — 

“ Boys,” he said—* boys—they’ve got to 
clean out the church as slick as a pin, or 
I'll hammer them all black and blue.- Round 
‘em up! Round ’em up! They’ve got to 
set the church to rights or we’ll break every 
one of them in two!” 

And ‘by one of the singular, swift re- 
vulsions of feeling so common in the mines, 
the better element hailed this decision with 
mad acclaim. Blodd was permitted to limp 
away to the nearest saloon, but all his fol- 
lowing were roughly impressed in the ranks 
of the squad that were set to the task of 
restoring the church to its former state 
of decency and cleanliness. 

Not till evening did the preacher come 


to hold the little service of the day, but ~ 


when at length he looked upon the congre- 
gation in the. place, he saw at least a dozen 
men who had never attended before. And 
quietly he led his flock along the way where 
man may meet the smile and pity of the 
Father infinitely gentle. . . 
_ Out on the hillside in the darkness, alone 
with his dog, was Donald Ormsby, sitting 
on 2 granite boulder and looking down at 
the brightly lighted windows of the church. 
At iength he heard a hymn arise, and above 
the chorused melody he caught the voice 
of ililda Morse. 

_With his head in his hands he listened 
till the song had died away. A sense of 
peace that was tinged with haunting sad- 
hess came stealing softly upon his heart. 

_ How could she care for me?” he said to 
his dog,—* a big, rough clod like. me?” 

And rising, he pressed his fist upon his 
breast and wandered away to his shack. 
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From Subscribers 


CEDAR Rapinps, lowa, October 29, 1904. 


To the Editor_of Harper’s Weekly: 


Siz,—Will you allow a dyed-in-the-wool 
Republican who has voted the party ticket 
in every national election since 1872 to 
voice his appreciation of your platform, ‘* No 
Humbug,” and of the able and felicitous 
support you are giving it? I own that you 
occasionally get on my partisan corns, or 
with your pungent quill find a sensitive spot 
in the rhinoceros hide of my Republicanism, 
but down below the smarting cuticle there 
is usually the wholesome feeling that, after 
all, you are right. Of course, too, I find 
a balm for my sore places in the fact that 
you are even more merciless in showing up 
the humbugs of the Democrats, and find, as 
it seems to me, more good occasions for 


doing so. 


I may add that my acquaintance with 
HARPER’S WEEKLY dates from away back in 
civil-war times, out on the prairies of Kan- 
sas, when my mother used to brighten the 
walls of our little pioneer cabin by past- 


ing on them the. saved-up copies of the -| 
WEEKLY, picture side out.. Many a time I 


used to linger over those stirring war-time 


-pictures when I should have been splitting 


my kindling-wood or husking corn for the 


-eattle. The “ HARPER’s ” of those days was 


my boyhood’s political primer, and its influ- 
ence still lasts. I have read the journal 
pretty regularly ever since, but I wish to 
assure you that I have never found it saner, 


-strefger, brighter, or more entirely indis- 


pensable to me than it is at present. 
I am, sir, 
CarRL C. MARSHALL. 


Cazenovia, N. Y., October 31, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—If the question were asked, “ Why 
is the editor of HARPER’S WEEKLY like Judge 
Parker?” I think the answer might well be, 
“They both use the English language. to 
conceal their thoughts.” .I have been an in- 
terested reader of your columns for some 
time, but I have, during the past few 
months, repeatedly asked myself what your 
politics are. Your caricatures are highly 
entertaining and your irony inexpressibly 
so, but what do you honestly think about 
the Republican party in the present cam- 
paign? In one column you support Mr. 
Roosevelt, while in the other you blackball 
Mr. Higgins. Now, Mr. Editor, what are 
your polities? I would really like to know. 

I liken you to Judge Parker because when 
a fellow journalist asks some pat questions 
concerning your paper you make him the 
lauighing-stock of all creation, and leave your 
readers in darkness as to what your real 
opinions are. You seem to prefer D. B. H. 
to B. B. O. I am, sir, 

W. M. Foorp. 


WitminctTon, N.C.,; October 29, 1904. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—I suppose a note of appreciation 


from a mere farmer will not count for much 


with you when you are complimented so 
highly by editors and other distinguished 
people. Still, I feel like adding my mite 


by telling you how much I enjoy your | 


“Comment” and your “ No Humbug” plat- 
form, and how much I envy the fun you 
must get out of such letters as you publish, 
as the ones headed “ Certainly ” and an “ Ex- 
traordinary Professor.” 
Can’t you publish more of the same kind? 
I am, sir, 
GERRIT WALKER. 


126 STaTE St., Boston, Mass., November 2, 1904. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—For years I thought that George 
William Curtis would never be exceeded by 
any editor in your journal, but although I 
was brought up a Republican in politics 
and still remain so, I read with a great 
deal of pleasure, if not profit, the editorials 
of HARPER’s WEEKLY of the present day, 
and hope they will long continue. Wishing 
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that the WEEKLY could be read by ten tinies 
the people that it is read by to-day, 
I am, sir, 
FREDERIC L. FELTON, 


The World’s Commerce 


THE world’s commerce in the latest year 
for which statistics are available, as noted 
in the annual report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, shows the total cx- 
ports of all nations of the world to be, in 
the latest year available, $10,515,000,000, 
and the value of the total imports of 4ll 
nations, $11,809.000,000. ‘This would give 
the total value of the world’s imports and 
exports combined as $22,324,000,000; but 
since all articles which were counted as ex- 
ports became in turn imports when they 
entered the country of destination, it would 
appear that the actual value of the articles 
entering into international commerce is, in 
round terms, $11,000,000,000. 

The value of the articles forming the in- 
ternal commerce of the United States is es- 
timated at about billions of dollars in a 
single year. 


An Interesting Comparison 


Thus, while it has been customary to 
speak of the internal commerce of the Uni- 
ted States as equal to the entire. interna- 
tional commerce of the world, it appears 
from this statement that the actual value 
of the merchandise entering into the in- 
ternal commerce of the United States is 
practically twice as great as that entering 
the international commerce of the world. 

Europe, of course, supplies a very large 
proportion of the world’s international com- 
merce, both as to exports and imports. The 
exports of Europe amount to $6,498,000,000. 
out of a total of $10,515,000,000 exports of 
all the countries of the world, and her im- 
ports are $8,301,000,000, out of a total of 
$11,809,000,000 of the total imports of all 
the countries of the world. Thus Europe's 
total international .commerce, combining 
imports and exports, amounts to practically 
15 billion dollars, out of a total of 22 bill- 
ions of combined imports and exports. 

Of the $8,301,000,000 of imports into 
Europe, $1,202,500,000, or 14.48 per cent., 


are from the United States, and of the $6,-: 


498,000,000 of exports, $407,858,000, or 6.27 
per cent., were sent to the United States. 


Typhoid Fever and Oysters 


In the discussion of the oyster as a means 
of communicating the germs of typhoid 
fever in Europe and in the United States, 
many inaccurate statements have been put 
in circulation, so that the government has 
deemed it necessary to have the matter in- 
vestigated by an expert commission in order 
to avoid any possible damage to the oyster 
industry. The report of this body states 
that under normal conditions the oyster is 
not unwholesome at any time during the 
year and that its peculiar microbian dis- 
eases, which are exceedingly rare, are not 
transmissible to man. “ Wild” oysters, al- 
though not always fit for food, are free 
from contamination and do not endanger 
public health, while those raised or fattened 
in beds are usually free from suspicion. The 
transmission of typhoid by oysters is pos- 
sible, yet well-authenticated cases of such 
action are rare and involve a series of ex- 
ceptional circumstances. The chief sources 
of danger are in the beds where the oysters 
are kept before transportation, the caring 
for them during transportation, and finally 
the shops of the retail dealers. It is be- 
lieved that the connection between typhoid 
fever and the eating of oysters is due large- 
ly to the fact that indulgence in this form 
of shell-fish begins at the time when tlicre 
is a maximum number of typhoid cases, and 
the matter is one of coincidence rather than 
cause and effect. While the greatest cre 
should be observed in inspecting the oysier- 
beds and keeping them free from any }05- 
sible contamination. yet, in the opinion of 
many scientists, both in Europe and in 


_ America, there is no occasion to alarm ‘he 


public and disturb an important industry. 
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Music 
*Parsifal” in English 

\WAGNER’S “ Parsifal,” given with an Eng- 
lish text fon the first time in New York, was 
produced by Mr. Henry W. Savage’s Opera 
Company at the New York Theatre on Octo- 
ber 31. 

Mr. Savage has surprised his most op- 
timistic well-wishers; for he suc- 
ceeded in the formidable task of present- 
ing one of the most difficult works in the 
répertoire of the operatic stage in a manner 
at all points dignified, at many points ef- 
fective, and at some points remarkably 
eloquent. Above all, he has done an ad- 


mirable service for the cause of musical: 


culture, for he has made readily accessible 


to every section of the public an excellent . 


representation of a unique masterpiece of 
musico-dramatie art. 

Comparisons with Mr. Conried’s produc- 
tion of the work must be made with a due 
sense of proportion. Mr. Conried has an im- 
mense stage at his disposal, and such sing- 
ers as the seale of prices which he charges 
the public enables him to provide; Mr. Sav- 
age has a comparatively limited stage, and 
he charges only three dollars for his best 
seats against Mr. Conried’s ten: only with 
these facts in mind can Mr. Savage’s pro- 
duction be fairly viewed from the com- 
parative standpoint. _What one misses most 
is the scenic spaciousness and dignity which 
make the Metropolitan production so im- 
pressive. The lack is particularly notice- 
able in the temple scenes of the first and 
third acts, effectively painted and well-con- 
trived as these are; but this, of course, is 
a defect which could be obviated only with 
more adequate stage space. The other 
scenes suffer less in this respect, and the 
meadow scene of the third act is very near- 
ly as good as that at the Metropolitan. . 

We have mentioned the scenic and spec- 
- tacular features first-not only because they 
present the most difficult problems to the 
producer of Wagner’s “ stage - consecrating 
festival - play,” but because they offer the 
most obvious points of comparison with Mr. 
Conried’s version. Of the other factors en- 
gaged in Mr. Savage’s presentation there is 
none worthy of more cordial praise thaa the 
work of the conductor, Mr. Walter H. Roth- 
well. With the recollection of Mr. Hertz’s 
superb conducting last winter clearly in 
mind, it is possible to say of Mr. Roth- 
well’s leadership that it might have been 
surpassed in authority, in power, in poetic 
and» emotional sensibility only by such mas- 
ters as Mottl, Levi, Richter, Seidl, or Hertz; 
and only three of these are now living. 

Next in order of excellence was_ the 
Gurnemanz of Mr. Putnam Griswold, whose 
sonorous voice and dignified method per- 
mitted one to compare him not unfavorably 
with Mr. Blass. Mr. Bischoff, as Amfortas, 
has neither the temperamental force nor the 
vocal equipment of Anton Van Rooy; but 
his impersonation of the stricken Grail King 
is of compelling intensity, and he sings with 
fecling and discretion. The Kundry of 
Madame Kirkby Lunn falls short of com- 
plete suecess on the dramatic side; but her 
singing, notably in the seduction scene of 
the second aet, was admirable, and*her voice, 
finer in quality and more adroitly used than 
formerly, was often exquisitely expressive. 

The most disappointing. feature of the 
production (we are considering through- 
out only the first- night cast) was Mr. 


Pennarini’s Parsifal. He does not present — 


an engaging figure as the naive lad of the 
woods, and he sings in the explosive and 
vneouth manner of the traditional German 
tenor,—although he is better than some 
whom we ‘have been charged more for hear- 
ing elsewhere in New York. Mr. Homer 
lind as Klingsor was neither sufficiently 
sinister and malevolent nor vocally ade- 
quate. The choral singing was delightful 
iImost without exception. The minor parts 
were acceptably taken. The _ orchestra, 
despite Mr. Rothwell’s able and magnetic 
“irectorship, was frequently rough in tone 
juality and lacking in precision and finesse, 
‘ut there were moments in which it ful- 
the eonductor’s intentions with satis- 
factory results. 

The question of the effect in performance 
‘f the English translation of Wagner’s text 
ay be left for separate consideration. 


CTOBER 4-6, 1904, a Columbia 35 H. P. Touring Car established a new 
record from Chicago to. New York, covering 1127 miles under all the 
miscellaneous conditions of cross-country touring in 58 hours, 35 min- 

utes, total time, and breaking the previous record by 14 hours, 8 minutes. 

A Columbia 12-14 H. P. Light Gasoline Car won a first prize in the Mt. Wash- 

ington climbing contests last July. These and other achievements of regularly 

equipped stock Columbias contrast strongly with the performances of specially 
built cars on race-tracks or selected stretches of level roadway, and are full of 
significance to all persons whose interest in automobiles centers in-their prac- 
tical use for purposes of recreation or necessary travel. | 
General catalogue will be sent on request; also special catalogues of 
Columbia Electric Town Carriages of the ‘coach class and Electric Commercial 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY; Hartrorp, CONN. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
134-136-138 West 39th St. . 14-78 Stanhope St. 1413 Michigan Ave 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile M Trs. 


The Dutch Founding of New York 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Author of ** In Old New York,” “* The Christmas Kalends of Provence,” ete. © 


A delightful account of events and conditions of the early days of the Dutch settlements in 
America, with an entertaining picture of their domestic and commercial life. Valuable old 
documents and plans are reproduced, giving an inner history of events of vast importance to 
American development. Copiously illustrated with reproductions of rare photographs, etc. 


8vo, Leather Back, Cloth Sides, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 net (postage extra) 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK | 


PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT. | 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scrateh or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- POINTED 
- pens are more durad/e, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box for 2§ Ct8., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stic.. to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


HT H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York, 
ee. in or any Stationery Store. 
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CHAMBERLAIN AND “THE MAGIC KETTLE.” 


The Operator: ‘Gentlemen, notwithstanding the apparent frost, the kettle is going to 
boil, all the same.’’°—/ rom Punch.” 


6 Fine Souvenir Teaspoons $1.50 ff 


‘ One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size Teaspoons, made 
VA especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. Each bowl con- 
| tains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and the handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best 
} material, finely finished, ornamentation is rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for 
every day use, if desired, and will last for years., Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 
2 Vv 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to Canadian points $1.75). 
Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake Shore. Itaffords a very 
complete service of Sleeping Cars, Dining and Day Cars on fast through trains. Send two-cent stamp for 
World's Fair folder and boarding house list to A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Obio. 


~ A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE 


By the Author of “‘The Martyrdom of an Empress,” “A Doffed Coronet,” etc. 
Mustrated from Private Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8v0, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 

HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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—GREEN AND YELLOW— 
) THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE ATTARRA- §& 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS ‘FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED & 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN -MONKS (PERES CHAR- #& 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE @ 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- @& 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE LABEL 
-@ AND BOTTLE FORMERLY ‘USED HAVE BEEN §& 
ABANDONED. THE GENUINE ARTICLE WILL 
% IIENCEFORTH BE KNOWN ONLY AS LIQUEUR & 
PERES CHARTREUX, DISTILLED BY THE 
SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY & 
GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE 
FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE §& 
POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF §& 
THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. a 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.-Y., a 
Sole Agents for United States. 
Inti 
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IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 
The Name is 


stamped on every 
loop— 
| CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 


— 
Boston, Mass., U. S$. A. 
Sample Pair. ‘ 

REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES | 


BOND & LILLARD 


WHISKEY 
IS THE BEST 


750 


Four 24-Hour Trains Chicago Every Day—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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TheSon of Royal Langbrith 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


T is recognized, not as one of Mr. 
Howells’s strongest books of fic- 
tion, but as the strongest. It hasa 
plot that grips one. The story cannot 
be put down; it must be read at a sit- | 
ting. Special Binding, Crown 8v0, $2.00 


THE TRUANTS 


The Truants a. 5. w.’mason 


THis new story by the author of 

“The Four Feathers” not only 
introduces the reader to strange 
phases of modern London life, but 
speedily involves him in a plot of 
engrossing interest, which centres 
round a man who must needs choose 
between military honor and the good 
name of his’ wife. The plot is in- 
tensely interesting throughout, grow- 
Ing more and more involved with ev- 
ery chapter. Post 8vo, $1.50 


The 

By WILL N. HARBEN 
NEW book about Abner Daniel, 
in which his shrewd wit is more 
keen and telling than ever. In the 
role of match-maker he adds a de- 
lightfully humorous touch to a sweet. 
and tender love story. Post 8vo, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


_ George Ade’s fables are read the world 


‘| indicates, a series of extraordinarily clever 


‘by Holme and McCutcheon. 


A Five-Volume Encyclopedia FREE 
if accompanied by a five years’ subscrip- 
tion ($5) to THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


For 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Over Three T housand Pages 


FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Full Cloth Bound 

Gold Lettering | 

Distinctly Printed in Plain Type 
A Necessity for Every Office 
And Every Home 


The One Ci saiiveliaaiiine E ncyclopedia in such form as to be kept on a desk ready 
Jor constant 


No Business Man and. No Home Should Be Without These Five Volumes, 
SOLD TO EVERY NEW OR OLD SUBSCRIBER TO THE COSMO- 
POLITAN MAGAZINE for $2.50, including one year’s subscription to either 
THE COSMOPOLITAN or THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME. 
For $3.00 you can have the Encyclopedia and both THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY HOME and THE COSMOPOLITAN for one year: 


THE FIVE VOLUMES OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA ARE SENT BY EXPRESS, THE CHARGES CAN BE PAID BY THE 


RECEIVER. IF.-YOU WISH THEM BY MAIL, SEND 80 CENTS FOR POSTAGE, . 


ADDRESS: THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


TWO BOOKS BY GEORGE ADE 


(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL.) 


THE GIRL PEOPLE 
PROPOSITION) YOU KNOW 


A Bunch of He-and-She Fables . GEOR GE ADE "SLA TEST 


No living writer could duplicate the -work 
done here by this keen: and humorous 
observer of American life. Among the 
twenty-six ‘‘ people you know” are The 
Patient Toiler, The True Friend, the Self- ? 


over. The present volume is, as its title 
sketches on a theme that is very dear to 
the author’s heart, and which is vastly in- 
teresting to most people. Made Hezekiah, The Married Couple, The 
Samaritan, The Work Horse, and The*Two 
The Girl Proposition is packed with sense | Young People. 
and wit and.entertainment, all in the | , 

inimitable Ade vein. Profusely illustrated | Over fifty quaint illustrations by Mc- 


$1.00. Cutcheon and others. $1.00. 
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